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LORD BYRON. 


Letters and Journals of Lord Byron ; with Notices 
of his Life. By Thomas Moore. 2 vols. 4”. 
Vol. I. London, 1830. Murray. 

[Second Notice.] 
Tue book, of which we have supplied our readers 
with such abundant specimens, isalmost through- 
out amusing, and even engrossing. But we con- 
fess that we also regard it as of deep and sober 
value; for it helps us to arrive at truth ona 
subject which has been the source of unbounded 
and most pernicious delusion. The effect of its 

a will be, we think, to raise Lord 

‘on in the esteem, or, at least, liking of those 
who are now most inclined to condemn him, 
and still more decidedly to lower him in the 
opinion of his vulgar idolaters. 


The stage character of Lord Byron, and that 
(with which it was identical) of his heroes, was 
one great fallacy. The conception of it, and 
the determination to support it before the public, 
could only have arisen from the most inordinate 
vanity; and this we believe to have been at the 
root of some of his virtues, and almost all his 
vices. If he had wished to form himself by any 
personal standard, and to make his works the 
reflection of his own mind, he and they would, 
at least, have been true and consistent. But of 
this he does not seem to have much thought. It 
was his object to play an important part before 
the world, and sometimes before himself; and 
being a man of keen perceptions and strong 
impulses, he perceived intuitively,—for we do 
not believe him to have reflected very deeply,—in 
what manner this result could best be obtained. 
It was obvious that nothing more strongly im- 
presses men than the appearance of isolation 
from society, and scorn for its concerns. But 
were this sincere, it would prevent the urging 
of those claims on men’s sympathy and admi- 
ration, which it was the purpose of Lord Byron 
to put forth ;—and if he had described himself 
as indifferent to all that affects others, he would 
have left them no ground whercon to erect the 
trophies and triumphal arches of his own glory. 
He therefore professed to retain his admiration 
of Nature, and his capacity of strong and vo- 
luptuous passions; and with these he applied 
himself to his task of self-exaggeration. His 
talents enabled him to compose, in this way, an 
impressive phantom, which surprised and sub- 
dued the minds of the million, and appeared, 
for a time, to have a homogeneous vastness and 
cloudy consistency. Some, at first, and many 
afterwards, detected the falsehood and hollow- 
ness of this poetry. But Mr. Moore’s volume 
must, we think, be the means of disabusing 
every one who does not inhabit a mad-house or 
aboarding-school. The lettersand journals which 
it contains, display most vividly the discrepancy 
between the theatrical and the genuine character 
of Lord Byron; and the Conrads and Giaours 
can be no longer admired by any one as portraits 
of their author. Yet, as such chiefly were they 
idolized ; and, as creations of pure poetry, they 
will never produce a tithe of the influence they 
once exe 

At the same time, we must say, that the view 
of Lord Byron, in his private relations, afforded 
by this volume, has disposed us to think of him 
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more indulgently than before. We had long 
ceased to regard him as great; but we are now 
persuaded that he was not altogether bad. We 
cannot, indeed, reflect, without wonder, that a 
man so full of weaknesses, so void of self-know- 
ledge, so wrapped up in delusions, so indifferent 
to his duties,—should have presumed to cherish 
scorn for the meanest way-farer. But it is also 
impossible to contemplate, without sympathy, 
the misfortunes of his position and circum- 
stances, the occasional flashes of wisdom, and 
the constancy and warmth of some of his af- 
fections. 

We have selected a few characteristic letters, 
in addition to the extracts we gave last week, 
and which we present to our readers without fur- 
ther comment. 

To Mr. Moore. 
“ May 4th, 1814. 

“ Dear Tom,—Thou hast asked me for a song, 
and I enclose you an experiment, which hascost 
me something more than trouble, and is, there- 
fore, less likely to be worth your taking any in 
your proposed setting. Now, if it be so, throw 
it into the fire without phrase. 

“ Ever yours, 

“ BYRON. 
I speak not, I trace not, I breathe not thy name, 
There is grief in the sound, there is guilt in the fame ; 
But the tear which now burns on my cheek may impart 
The deep thoughts that dwell in that silence of heart. 
Too brief for our passion, too long for our peace 
Were those hours—can their joy or their bitterness 

ceare ? 

We repent—we abjure—we will break from our chain— 
We will part—we will fly to—unite it again! 
Oh! thine be the gladness, and mine be the guilt! 
Forgive me, adored one !—forsake if thou wilt ; 
But the heart which is thine shall expire undebased, 
And man shall not break it, whatever thou mayst. 


And stern to the haughty, but humble to thee, 
This soul, in its bitterest blackness, shall be ; 
And our days seem as swift, and our moments more 


sweet, 
With thee by my side, than with worlds at our feet. 


One sigh of thy sorrow, one look of thy love, 

Shall turn me or fix, shall reward or reprove ; 

And the heartless may wonder at all I resign— 

Thy lip shall reply, not to them, but to mine. - 
p. 545. 


To Mr. Moore. 
“« Hastings, Aug. 4, 1814. 

“ By the time this reaches your dwelling, I 
shall (God wot) be in town again probably. I 
have been here renewing my acquaintance with 
my old friend Ocean; and I find his bosom as 
pleasant a pillow, for an hour in the morning, 
as his daughter’s of Paphos could be in the 
twilight. I have been swimming and eating 
turbot, and smuggling neat brandies and silk 
handkerchiefs, — and listening to my friend 
Hodgson’s raptures about a pretty wife-elect of 
his,—and walking on cliffs, and tumbling down 
hills, and making the most of the ‘dolce far- 
niente’ for the last fortnight. I met ason of 
Lord Erskine’s, who says he has been married 
a year, and is the ‘happiest of men’; and I have 
met the aforesaid H., who is also the ‘ happiest 
of men’ ; so, it is worth while being here, if only 
to witness the superlative felicity of these foxes, 
who have cut off their tails, and would persuade 
the rest to part with their brushes to keep them 
in countenance. 

“« It rejoiceth me that you like ‘ Lara.’ Jef- 
frey is out with his 45th Number, which I sup- 





pose you have got. He is only too kind to me, 
in my share of it, and I begin to fancy myself a 
golden pheasant, upon the strength of the plu- 
mage wherewith he hath bedecked me. But 
then, ‘surgit amari,’ &c.—the gentlemen of the 
Champion, and Perry, have got hold (I know 
not how) of the condolatory address to Lady J., 
on the picture-abduction by our R* * *, and 
have published them—with my name, too, smack 
—without even asking leave, or inquiring whe- 
ther or no! D—n their impudence, and d—n 
everything. It has put me out of patience, and 
so, I shall say no more about it. 

“You shall have Lara and Jacque (both with 
some additions), when out; but I am still de- 
murring and delaying, and in a fuss, and so is 
R. in his way. 

“ Newstead is to be mine again. Claughton 
forfeits twenty-five thousand pounds; but that 
don’t prevent me from being very prettily ruin- 
ed. I mean to bury myself there—and let my 
beard grow—and hate you all. 

“Oh! I have had the most amusing letter 
from Hogg, the Ettrick minstrel and shepherd. 
He wants me to recommend him to Murray, 
and, speaking of his present bookseller, whose 
‘bills’ are never ‘ lifted,’ he adds, totidem verbis, 
‘God d—n him and them both.’ I laughed, and 
so would you too, at the way in which this exe- 
cration is introduced. Thesaid Hoggis a strange 
being, but of great, though uncouth, powers. I 
think very highly of him, as a poet; but he, and 
half of these Scotch and Lake troubadours, are 
spoilt by living in little circles and petty so- 
cieties. London and the world is the only place 
to take the conceit out of a man—in the milling 
phrase. Scott, he says, is gone to the Orkneys in 
agale of wind ; during which wind, he affirms, the 
said Scott, ‘he is sure, isnot at his ease—to say 
the best of it.’ Lord, Lord, if these home-keep- 
ing minstrels had crossed your Atlantic or my 
Mediterranean, and tasted a little open boating 
in a white squall—or a gale in ‘the Gut’—or the 
‘Bay of Biscay, with no gale at all—how it 
would enliven and introduce them to a few of 
the sensations!—to say nothing of an illicit 
amour or two upon shore, in the way of essay 
upon the Passions, beginning with simple adul- 
tery, and compounding it as they went along. 

“‘T have forwarded your letter to Murray,— 
by the way, you had addressed it to Miller. 
Pray write to me, and say what art thou doing? 
‘Not finished!’—Oons! how is this ?—these 
‘flaws and starts’ must be ‘authorized by your 
grandam,’ and are unbecoming of any other au- 
thor. I was sorry to hear of your discrepancy 
with the * *s, or rather, your abjuration of agree- 
ment. I don’t want to be impertinent, or buffoon 
on a serious subject, and am therefore at a loss 
what to say. 

“TI hope nothing will induce you to abate 
from the proper price of your poem, as long as 
there is a prospect of getting it. For my own 
part, I have seriously, and not whiningly (for 
that is not my way—at least, it used not to be), 
neither hopes, nor prospects, and scarcely even 
wishes. I am, in some respects, happy, but not 
in a manner that can or ought to last,—but 
enough of that. The worst of it is, I feel quite 
enervated and indifferent. I really do not know, 
if Jupiter were to offer me my choice of the con- 
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tents of his benevolent cask, what I would pick 
out of it. If I was born, as the nurses say, with 
a ‘silver m in my mouth,’ it has stuck in my 
throat, onl aad my palate, so that nothing 
ut into it is swallowed with much relish—un- 
it be cayenne. However, I have grievances 
enough to occupy me that way too ;—but for 
fear of adding to yours by this pestilent long 
diatribe, I postpone the reading ro sine die. 
Ever, dear M., yours, &c. 

“PS. Don’t forget my godson. You could 
not have fixed on a fitter porter for his sins than 
me, being used to carry double without incon- 
venience.” © * * p.571—3.; 

To Mr. Moore. 
bas) ae te 
re were anything in marriage 

would make a difference between my friends and 
me, particularly in your case, I would ‘none 
on’t.’ My agent sets off for Durham next week, 
and I shall follow him, taking Newstead and you 
in my way. I certainly did not address Miss 
Milbanke with these views, but it is likely she 
may prove a considerable parti. All her father 
can give, or leave her, he will; and from her 
childless uncle, Lord Wentworth, whose barony, 
it is s will devolve on Ly. Milbanke 
his sister), she has expectations. But these will 
upon his own disposition, which seems 
v ial towards her. She is an only child, 
and Sir R.’s estates, though dipped by elec- 
tioneering, are considerable. Part of them are 
settled on her; but whether that will be dowered 
now, I do not know,—though, from what has 
been intimated to me, it probably will. The 
lawyers are to settle this among them, and I am 
gettin my Property into matrimonial array, and 
aeudll ve y for the journey to Seaham, which 

I must make in a week or ten days. 

“T certainly did not dream that she was at- 
tached to me, which it seems she has been for 
some time. I also thought her of a very cold 
disposition, in which I was also mistaken—it is 
a long story, and I won’t trouble you with it. 
As to her virtues, &c. &c. you will hear enough 
of them (for she is a kind clputem in the north), 
without my running into a display on the sub- 
ject. It is well that one of us is of such fame, 
since there is a sad deficit in the morale of that 
article upon my part—all owing to my ‘bitch of 
a star,’ as Captain Tranchemont says of his 
planet. 

“ Don’t think you have not said enough of 
me in your article on T**? what more could, 
or need be said ? 

6: @ 6 

“Your long-delayed and expected work—I 
owperse you will take fright at ‘ The Lord of the 
Isles’ and Scott now. You must do as you like 
—I have said my say. You ought to fear com- 
— with none, and any one would stare, who 

eard you were so tremulous,—though, after all, 
I believe it is the surest sign of talent. Good 
morning. I hope we shall meet soon, but I will 
write again, and perhaps you will meet me at 
Nottingham. Pray say so. 

“P.S. If this union is productive, you shall 
name the first fruits.” p. 586—7. 

To Mr. Moore. 

: « Halnaby, Darlington, Jan. 6th, 1815. 

“T was married this day week. The parson 
has pronounced it—Perry has announced it— 
and the Morning Post, also, under the head of 
‘Lord Byron’s Marriage’—as if it were a fabri- 
cation, or the puff direct of a new stay-maker. 

“ Now for thine affairs. I have redde thee 
upon the Fathers, and it is excellent well. 
Positively, you must not leave off reviewing. You 
shine in it—you kill in it; and this article has 
been taken for Sidney Smith’s (as I heard in 
town), which proves not only oes proficiency 
in parson-ology, but that you have all the airs 
of aveteran critic at your first onset, So, prithee, 
go on and prosper, 








“ Scott’s ‘Lord of the Isles’ is out—‘ the 
mail-coach copy’ I have by special licence of 
Murray. 

ee * #* © 

“ Now is your time ;—you will come upon 
them newly and freshly. It is impossible to read 
what you have lately done (verse or prose) with- 
out seeing that you have trained on tenfold. 
* ® has floundered ; * * has . I have 
tired the rascals (i. e. the public) a Harrys 
and Larrys, Pilgrims and Pirates. Nobody but 
§ * # © *y has done anything worth a slice of 
bookseller’s pudding; and he has not luck 
enough to be found out in doing a good thing. 
Now, Tom, is thy time—‘Oh joyful day!—I 
would not take a knighthood for thy fortune.’ 
Let me hear from you soon, and believe me ever, 
&c. 

“P.S. Lady Byron is vastly well. How are 
Mrs. Moore and Joe Atkinson’s ‘Graces’? We 
must present our women to one another.” 601. 


To Mr. Moore. 
“ January 19, 1815. 

“ Egad! I don’t think he is ‘down’ ; and my 
prophecy—like most auguries, sacred and pro- 
fane—is not annulled, but inverted. * * * 

“To your question about the ‘ dog’—Umph! 
—my ‘ mother,’ I won’t say anything against— 
that is about her; but how long a ‘ mistress’ or 
friend may recollect paramours or competitors, 
(lust and thirst being the two great and only 
bonds between the amatory or the amicable,) I 
can’t say,—or,' rather, you know as well as I 
could tell you. But as for canine recollections, as 
far as'I could judge by acur of mine own (always 
bating Boatswain, the dearest, and, alas! the 
maddest of dogs), I had one (half a wolf by the 
she side) that doted on me at ten years old, and 
very nearly ate me at twenty. When I thought 
he was going to enact Argus, he bit away the 
backside of my breeches, and never would con- 
sent to any kind of recognition, in despite of all 
kinds of bones which I offered him. So, let 
Southey blush, and Homer too, as far as I can 
decide upon quadruped memories. 

“ T humbly take it, the mother knows the son 
that pays her jointure—a mistress her mate, till 
he * * and refuses salary—a friend his fellow, 
till he loses cash and character—and a dog his 
master, till he changes him. 

“ So, you want to know about milady and me ? 
But let me not, as Roderick Random says, ‘ pro- 
fane the chaste mysteries of Hymen’+—damn 
the word, I had nearly spelt it with a small A. 
I like Bell as well as you do (or did, you villain!) 
Bessy—and that is (or was) saying a great deal. 

“ Address your next to Seaham, Stockton- 
on-Tees, where we are going on Saturday (a 
bore, by the way), to see father-in-law, Sir 
Jacob, and my lady’s lady-mother. Write—and 
write more at length—both to the public and 

“Yours ever most affectionately, 
“ B.” 


The Country Curate. By the Author of “The 
Subaltern,” and ‘The Chelsea Pensioners.” 
2 vols. London, 1830. Colburn and Bentley. 
Tue present volumes, from the pen of the au- 
thor of “The Subaltern,” comprise a series of 
tales, of various length, most of them 
of the stirring interest, and written in the power- 
fully descriptive style which might be expected 
from that writer. They are supposed in the In- 
troduction, to be taken from the manuscript re- 
mains of a young clergyman, whose own story, 
under the title of “ The Pastor,” is one of the 
most affecting of the series: not, indeed, as a 
tale of incident and fiction, for it is the history 
of a life but too common of occurrence, but as 
a story which, from the manner in which it is 
related, our own experience makes us recognize 
for a picture full of nature and reality. For our 


+ The letter H is blotted in the MS. 








own part, we far prefer this sort of tales to the 
stories productive of more violent interest and 
excitement, which are also to be found in these 
volumes, and which might deserve the praise 
of being well-written productions, were it not 
for a certain carelessness of invention, which, 
whether owing to hasty composition, or imper- 
fect observation of ‘facts coll tachitein, renders 
the incidents improbable—not so much from 
being overwrought and extravagant, as from 
being unskilfully linked together. We select 
an extract or two as efforts of powerful de- 
scription. 
The Shipwreck. 

“ During the months of February and March, 
in the year 18—-, the coast of Kent was visited 
by a succession of violent storms, which caused 
a greater quantity of damage to the shipping 
and villages on the sea-shore than had been 
known to have occurred in the memory of man. 
On a certain day in the earlier part of the latter 
month, my duties led me to visit that quarter 
of my parish which lies on the other side of the 
last range of hills, and adjacent to the parish, 
or rather to the outskirts, of the town of Folke- 
stone. The wind was out with a degree of fury, 
such as even I, who reside so near this tempes- 
tuous coast, have seldom witnessed. The clouds 
were not sailing, but rushing through the sky, 
in grey fleeces; a hugh black mass came up 
from time to time upon the blast, driving away 
from east to west, and sending forth a shower 
of hailstones, which beat in my face as I ascend- 
ed the height, and compelled me more than 
once to cling toa piece of gorse, or fern, for 
support. The sheep were all cowering under 
the hill-top for shelter, with their backs turned 
towards the storm, and huddled closely together ; 
and the shepherds either took their places beside 
them, or ran home to their different houses 
amongst the glens and hollows near. It was 
indeed, a day in which no one who could find a 
roof tocover him would have chosen to be abroad; 
so boisterous was the gale, and so keen and 
cutting were the gusts of hail and sleet which 
rode from time to time upon it. 

“It is impossible for one whose habitation, 
theugh it be shut out from a view of the ocean, 
stands within the sound of its waves, when 
they are in wrath, not to think with peculiar 
anxiety, during every gale or storm, of the poor 
mariners who are exposed to its violence. To- 
day, in particular, I felt myself full of appre- 
hension; for there was a considerable fleet of 
vessels at anchor in the Downs, and several 
large Indiamen had been seen at a late hour 
last night not far from the Point of Dungeness. 
They had not passed during the night; indeed, 
the night had been too dark, and too blustering, 
to encourage them to lift their anchors; but the 
gale had increased so much towards sun-rise, 
and was still so heavy, that I could hardly hope 
that the anchors had not dragged, or, which 
might prove even more fatal, that the cables had 
not parted. 

“ As I neared the top of the hill, the noise of 
the mighty element increased upon me, till its 
roar would have almost drowned the thunder 
itself, so loud and so increasing had it become. 
But if the sense of hearing had impressed me 
with feelings of awe, these feelings were in- 
creased to an indescribable degree by the spec- 
tacle which presented itself to the sense of sight. 
Immediately below me was the ocean, boiling 
and foaming far and near—one huge cauldron 
of troubled waters, which tossed and tumbled, 
as if a thousand fires were burning beneath it. 
The coast of France, which, on other days, may 
be distinctly seen, even to the glancing of a 
sun-beam on the windows of the houses in Ca- 
= was now entirely hidden. I could not, in- 
deed, send my beyond mid-space between 
he Che chusns ond fon he point onwards, 
wave followed wave, in fearful succession, tilt, 
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one after another, they burst in tremendous 
force upon the chalky cliffs and pebbly strand 
of Kent. The town of Folkestone appeared de- 
voted to utter destruction. The tide was pour- 
ing through its lower streets, sweeping all live 
and dead substances before it; the few fishing 
vessels which had been moored in the harbour 
were lying high and dry, far up the side of the 
hill, or floating in broken fragments upon the 
water; whilst the inhabitants, who had with 
difficulty escaped, were congregated in the up- 
per parts of the town, to watch with grief and 
dismay the progress of a power to which human 
ingenuity could oppose no obstacle. All this was 
awful enough ; but my fears were too much alive 
for the brave men who were embarked in ships, 
to think much of the state of those who suffered 
only from a loss of property. 

“T looked anxiously, first towards the Downs, 
and afterwards in the direction of Dungeness. 
From the former point the fleet had entirely 
disappeared. Many I saw stranded upon the 
shore; others had probably escaj to a more 
safe anchorage; and those which had endea- 
voured to beat out to sea, were just visible on 
the lower part of the Goodwins. The waves were 
dashing over their broken hulls, and their very 
masts were hidden, as every breaker, of a size 
somewhat larger than the rest, burst upon them. 
For them and for their crews there was no hope 
—all must perish—and all did perish before I 
quitted my station. In the direction of Dunge- 
ness, again, only one ship could be descried. 
She had succeeded, apparently, in working out 
before the storm had reached its height; and 
now having secured sea-room, was endeavour- 
ing to seud, either for the Downs or the river. 
Her top-gallant-masts were all struck ; the only 
sail hoisted was the fore-top-sail, and that close- 
reefed; under which she made way, rapidly in- 
deed, but not without falling every moment 
faster and faster to leeward. It was, in truth, 
manifest, that if she persisted in going on, she 
must run ashore several miles on this side of 
Deal: and of that her crew appeared to be as 
fully convinced as those who watched her from 
the land. 

“ She was now abreast of Folkestone, with a 
hurricane right on shore, and herself not above 
a mile and a half from the breakers. Having 
carried a telescope in my hand, I saw by the 
help of it that her decks were crowded with 
people, some of whom held by the rigging and 
shrouds, others by the binnacles and bulkheads; 
whilst some were lashed to the wheel, by which 
they vainly endeavoured to guide her. Anattempt 
was now made to wear, but it failed. The ship 
reeled round, and drove towards theshore with a 
velocity which caused me to shut my eyes, that 
I might escape at least the horror of beholding 
her strike. But she did not strike. Two anchors 
were let go at once from the bow. By little short 
of a miracle, they held ; and as if Heaven itself 
had desired to save her, the tempest suddenly 
lulled. The waves, however, ran as they had 
run before, “mountain high ;”” consequently no 
boat could be launched to her assistance ; and 
there she rode, straining and pitching her bows 
and bulwarks under, at the mercy of a couple 
of cables, and a couple of crooked bits of 
iron. 

“ Having stood for about half an hour to ob- 
serve her, and fancying that, as she had hitherto 
done well, she would continue so to do, espe- 
cially as I thought that I could observe a clear- 
ing up to leeward, indicative of a change of 
wind, I paid the visit which I set out to pay, 
and returned home. Here the rest of the morn- 
ing was spent in alternate hope and fear, as the 
face of the heavens seemed to indicate a total 
cessation, or a renewal of the storm: but hope 
gradually gave way to alarm, and alarm 
imto despair, soon after darkness began. The 
sun went down fiery red, like a ball of burning 





coal. The wind, as if hushing him to sleep, be- 
gan again to renew its violence. It came, for a 
while, in alternate lulls and gusts; which, suc- 
ceeding each other more rapidly every moment, 
ended at length in the same tremendous hurri- 
cane which had prevailed during the day. I 
eould not sit quietly in my chair. ‘I must go,’ 
said I, ‘ to see how the Indiaman fares; and I 
will pray upon the beach for the poor people 
whom I cannot otherwise serve.’ So saying, I 
put on my great coat, and seizing my hat and 
stick, sallied forth. 

“The clock struck nine as I laid my hand on 
the latch; and I rejoiced to find, on crossing 
the threshold, that it was moon-light. I looked 
up into the sky, and beheld the fleeces receding 
in the direction which they had followed in the 
morning ; but not so thick as greatly to obscure 
the moon’s rays; which on the contrary, shone 
out clear and bright occasionally, and at all 
times exerted some influence. I rejoiced at this; 
not only because I regarded it as a good omen, 
but because I hoped that it might prove of 
essential service to the people on board; whose 
fears, at least, would be more tolerable than if 
the night had been pitchy dark; and under this 
impression, I pushed on with a quick pace. 
But my satisfaction was not of long continuance, 
— if, indeed, the feeling which the mere glanc- 
ing of the moon’s rays had excited, be worthy 
of that title. 

“TI had not yet reached the top of the hill, 
when the report of the gun, heard amidst the 
roar of the tempest, assured me that the vessel 
had struck. It came upon me like the last de- 
spairing shriek of a drowning man, who cries 
out because Nature so urges him, though aware 
that no human aid is at hand. Nor were my 
prognostications erroneous. When I attained 
the summit, I beheld a multitude of lights glanc- 
ing along the shore; I heard voices and shouts, 
and every other indication which sound could 
give, that all was over. I ran towards the spot, 
and beheld the ship, her masts gone and her 
hull broken, in the midst of the breakers, at the 
distance of a full mile and a half from the land. 
Another gun was fired—it was the last. Planks, 
bulk-hea‘s, and spars, began row to drive upon 
the shingle. A sort of rending noise came from 
the wreck, which instantly disappeared. She had 
split up into fragments, and of the living crea- 
tures which had hitherto clung to her, the ma- 
jority found a grave amid the surf.” i, 142—50. 

The following is from a tale entitled 

The Fatalist. 

“ My brain was on fire. I replied not; but 
struck her violently in the face with my clenched 
fist. She fell—a corner of the fender entered her 
temple—and she never moved again! 

* * * * * 

“ A notion very generally prevails, that insane 
persons, at least during the paroxysms of insa- 
nity, are ignorant of all things which pass around 
them. The notion is not more common than erro- 
neous. I have been the inhabitant of a cell for 
six long years,—mad, raving, outrageously mad, 
—and there occurred not an event, either to my- 
self or others, of which I was not perfectly aware 
at the time, and of which I retain not now the 
clearest recollection. I saw numbers of wretches, 
the slaves indeed of a wayward fancy, but I never 
saw one who felt not that he was not where he 
ought to be, or where nature designed him to be. 
For myself I had no fancy. My sole desire, it is 
affirmed, was to destroy all who came within my 
reach, or to destroy myself.— How was this pre- 
vented? You shall know. 

“ Having tried every other method in vain— 
having torn my back with the whip—subjected 
me to the restraint of a strait waistcoat—chained 
me down for days together to my crib—and find- 
ing, as it was affirmed, that 1 possessed craft 
enough to be calm till I was released, and only 





till then, the tyrants vented their spleen upon 
me thus. I recollect the occasion well. ad 
been for some time fastened by a long chain, 
which, passing through a hole in the partition, 
enabled the keeper, by going into the next cell, 
to draw me close against the wall at pleasure. 
This he was in the habit of doing several times 
a-day, and then he lashed me till the exercise 
wearied his arm. If I had been violent before, 
such treatment of course increased my viole nce. 
I no sooner felt the chain tightened than I roared 
like a wild beast; and when the brute appeared, 
armed, as he invariably was, with a heavy cart- 
whip, I gnashed my teeth upon him in impotent 
fury. But I had my revenge. With the straw 
allowed me in lieu of a bed, I so stuffed the chain, 
that it could not be forced through the aperture. 
One morning the wretch strove in vain to draw 
me up as usual; he failed, and trusting, I sup- 
pose, to the effect of habitual terror upon my 
mind, ventured to come within my reach. Ha, 
it was aglorious moment! I shrank up, as J had 
been wont to do, into the corner, for the purpose 
of deceiving him; he followed, brandishing his 
whip, and prepared tostrike. One bound brought 
him within my clutch. Sir, I had no wea 

but my hands and feet, but they were sufficient. 
I caught him by the hair, dashed him on his face 
to the ground, and then planting my knees 
strongly upon his shoulders, I tore his head back 
till the joints of the neck began to give way. For- 
tunately for him, the struggle had been over- 
heard, and assistance arrived just in time to save 
his worthless life. 


“ It was in consequence of that act that a new 
mode of restraint was exercised upon me. An 
iron collar was riveted round my neck, to which 
was attached a massive chain, only twelve inches 
in length. This was again made fast to a ring 
in a strongiron pillar, so formed as that it could 
slide upwards or downwards; the pillar itself 
being built into the wall, and of the height of 
six feet. Round my body another iron girdle of 
vast strength was soldered, about two inches in 
width, attached to which were two circular pro- 
jections, one on each side, for the purpose of 
pinioning and restraining my arms. To keep the 
girdle in its place again, other bars crossed my 
shoulders, and were riveted to it both before and 
behind, whilst a couple of links connecting the 
collar with the shoulder-straps, and a couple of 
chains fastening the back-bars to the pillar,—all 
power of moving head, hands, and arms, was 
taken away from me. Thus was I kept for four 
whole years. I could lie down, it is true, because 
my trough was placed close to the wall, and the 
ring in the pillar being made to slide, permitted 
me to stoop or stand upright. But when I did lie, 
it was only on my back, the sharp points in the 
girdle effectually hindering me from resting on 
my sides. Nor were the miscreants contented 
with this. They chained my right leg to the 
trough, in order, as they said, to guard against 
violence from kicking. Standing and lying were 
accordingly the ouly changes of posture: I could 
not walk, for the chain which held me to the wall 
measured no more than twelve inches. My gar- 
ments rotted from my back, and were replaced 
by a blanket; my food was half-dressed lumps 
of beef without salt, and potatoes; and then for 
my amusement—music, I had music—but it was 
the music of damned spirits—the howls and exe- 
crations of the furious—the laugh and shriek of 
the idiot ;—these were the only sounds to which 
I listened by day and by night, till my beard 
had grown to my chest, and the nails of my fin- 
gers were like the talons of an eagle. 


“Thus was it till a change took place in the 
arrangement of the asylum. Howit came about, 
I know not: but after enduring this treatment 
for a series of years, I was one day set at liberty, 
and furnished with proper clothing. Whether 
my mind was ever in a state of chaos, I cannot 
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are’others when I believe it not; perhaps itmay 

be the case still. 

“T was set free as one cured. They told me 
that my wife died from accidentally falling upon 
the fender, and that my grief for her decease 
turned my brain. Poor fools! they knew not that 
it was I who killed her. 

“ My affairs had, during the period of my con- 
finement, in some degree recovered themselves; 
but I was still anembarrassed man. To help me 
out of my embarrassments, an appointment in 
India was procured for me. There I have spent 
the last ten years, and with the mode of my re- 
turn you are acquainted.” i. 199-204. 

There is nothing equal to this in the second 
volume. The first and longest tale, “The Miser,” 
is, on the whole, well wrought; but is here and 
there liable to the charge of diffuseness, and to 
the objection we have made to some of the tales 
of the first volume, of a want of probability in 
several of the incidents. 

—=—=—_—————==_ 
LOVE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties ; 
with Illustrations. London; Charles Knight. 
Part VIII. of the Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge. 


Tuts Part of the “Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge” is worthy of its predecessor, under 
the same title, which we had occasion to notice 
and recommend some few months ago. Like 
the former half volume, this, also, is full of most 
amusing and instructive anecdote, and of matter 
encouraging’ to the exercise of the intellectual 
faculties. Truly, indeed, does its author intimate, 
that the most independent of men is he who 
seeks his happiness in the employment of his 
mind. His pleasures are then centered within 
himself, and he is subject to no disappointment. 
The power to do so, also, and to derive enjoy- 
ment from the pursuit of knowledge, is no doubt 
possessed, though not — in an equal de- 
gree, by everybody, and is capable of yielding 
to all, consolation under misfortune,'and of for- 
tifying them with indifference to outward cir- 
cumstances. At the same time, it cannot be 
denied, that most of the extraordinary cases, 
which we are called on to contemplate, and of 
which the volume before us has collected so 
vast a number of interesting instances, are less 
the result of the influence of what may be pro- 
perly called the will, or of the power of reflec- 
tion, in guiding the conduct of men, than of a 
strong irresistible bias to a particular pursuit; 
—and happy, certainly, above his fellow-mortals, 
s the man who is led on by an absorbing voca- 
tion of this kind; and in his devotion to which 
he arrives at an enviable insensibility to all those 
wants, privations, and cares, which torment and 
distract the mass of mankind! It is something, 
however, to have assurances so satisfactory, as 
the instances here submitted to our notice afford, 
of the superior value of intellectual pursuits, and 
of their power in conferring happiness. They 
may help to confirm manya mind about to waver, 
and to yield to the attacks to which he is con- 
tinually subject from his sensual appetites. 

The principal heads, into which the contents 
of the second half volume of the “ Pursuit of 
Knowledge under Difficulties,” are divided, 
may be briefly stated. The three first chapters 
are devoted to a sketch of the career of perhaps 
the most extraordinary, and the most fortunate, 
instance of self-elevation, which the history of 
mankind can furnish,—namely, of Franklin. The 
16th chapter is occupied with numerous anec- 
dotes, exemplifying the devotion to knowledge, 
first, in extreme poverty; and secondly, in exile, 
andimprisonment. In this chapter, we perceive 
instances of an error in taste, such as we have 
more than once observed in the publications of 
this Society, and which, we think, they would 
do well to avoid. Where was the necessity, we 


would ask, of pronouncing on the guilt or inno- 





cence of Mary, Queen of Scots, because she is 
adduced as an example of a royal captive, who 
derived, from learning, consolation in her du- 
rance? It may be true, perhaps, that Augustus 
was one of the “ vilest tyrants that ever lived” ; 
but, as there might be found two words to say 
on the question, and the Society were not called 
on for their opinion, the expression is, to say 
the least of it, misplaced. But to return to our 
table of contents, the 17th and 18th chapters 
present us with instances of natural defects over- 
come in the pursuit of knowledge ; the 19th is 
occupied with the account of the extraordinary 
genius, Brindley, of canal celebrity. In chap- 
ter 20, we have extraordinary examples of the 
acquisition of languages. Chapter 21 is devoted 
to the illustration of the force of application, 
by the example of Dr. Alexander Murray. In 
chapters 22, and 23, self-tuition is illustrated 
by references to Shakspeare, Burns, Gifford, and 
Holcroft. 

This, our readers will perceive, is an excellent 
bill of fare, admirably calculated to afford them 
entertainment, but less happily adapted for ex- 
tracts in a review, the anecdotes being too short 
and detached, and the biographical notices too 
long for such a purpose. The following sum- 
mary of the present state of canals in the British 
Empire, however, will probably interest many 
persons. It very naturally concludes the ac- 
count of the achievements of Brindley, who 
was the engineer to the famous Bridgewater 
Canal. In alluding to the canals of foreign coun- 
tries, we are rather surprised that our author 
should have overlooked those of Italy, which, if 
we mistake not, take precedence, as to the date 
of their execution, of all European works of the 
kind, while they yield to none in importance. 


“We shall the more clearly appreciate the 
impulse given to inland navigation in this coun- 
try by the achievements of Brindley, and the 
extent of the new accommodation which our 
commerce has hence obtained within the last 
sixty or seventy years, if we cast our eye for a 
moment over the map of Great Britain, and note 
a few of the principal canals by which the island 
is now intersected in all directions. First, there 
is the Trent and Mersey Canal, which we have 
already mentioned, and which was denominated 
by Brindley the Grand Trunk Navigation, as, 
in fact, uniting one side of the kingdom to the 
other, and therefore especially adapted to serve, 
as it has since actually done, by way of stem, 
from which other similar lines might proceed as 
branches to different points. By this canal, a 
complete water communication was established, 
though by asomewhat circuitous sweep, between 
the great ports of Liverpool on the west coast, 
and Hull on the east. A branch from it, the 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire canal, was 
afterwards carried to the river Severn ; and thus 
a union was effected between the port of Bristol 
and the two already mentioned. This branch, 
being about forty-six miles long, was also exe- 
cuted by Brindley, and was completed in 1772. 
Similar communications were subsequently 
formed from other points on the south coast to 
the central counties. But the most important 
line of English canals is that which extends from 
the centre of the kingdom to the metropolis, 
and, by falling into the Grand Trunk Naviga- 
tion, forms, in fact, a continued communication 
by water, all the way from London to Liverpool. 
Of this line, the principal part is formed by 
what is called the Grand Junction Canal, which, 
commencing at Brentford, stretches north-west 
till it falls into a branch of the Oxford Canal, at 
Braunston, in Northamptonshire, passing at 
one place (Blisworth) through a tunnel three 
thousand and eighty yards in length, eighteen 
feet high, and sixteen and a half wide. The 
Regent and Paddington canals have since form- 
ed communications between the Grand Junction 


Canal, and the eastern, western, and northern 





parts of the metropolis. The whole length of 
the direct water-way thus established between 
Liverpool and London is about two hundred 
and sixty-four miles; but if the different canals 
which contribute to form the line be all of them 
measured in their entire length, the aggregate 
amount of the inland navigation, in this con- 
nexion alone, will be found to extend to above 
one thousand four hundred miles. 

“The oldest canal in the northern part of the 
kingdom is that between the Forth and Clyde, 
which was executed by the celebrated Smeaton, 
although its plan was revised by Brindley. It 
commences at Grangemouth, on the Carron, at 
a short distance from where that river falls into 
the Forth, and originally terminated at Port 
Dundas, in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. A 
portion of this canal, owing to the great descent 
of the ground over which it passes towards the 
west, has no fewer than twenty locks in the first 
ten miles and a half. It was afterwards carried 
farther west to Dalmuir, on the Clyde; and is 
now connected with the Glasgow and Saltcoats 
Canal, whose course is across the counties of 
Renfrew and Ayr, to the river Garnock, which 
flows into the Atlantic opposite to the Isle of 
Arran. More recently, a branch has been ex- 
tended from its north-eastern extremity, along 
the south bank of the Forth, as far as Edin- 
burgh; so that the whole now forms an unin- 
terrupted line of canal navigation from the east 
to the west coast of Scotland. The famous Ca- 
ledonian Canal, in the north of Scotland, also 
unites the two — seas, and indeed runs 
pretty nearly parallel to a part of the line that 

asjust been described. It was commenced in 
1802, under the management of Mr. Telford, 
who conducted it throughout; and was first 
opened on the 23d of October, 1822. The dis- 
tance between the German and the Atlantic 
Oceans, measured in the direction of this canal, 
is two hundred and fifty miles; but of this 
nearly two hundred and thirty miles, consisting 
of friths and lakes, were already navigable. The 
canal itself, therefore, which has cost about a 
million of pounds sterling, is only, properly 
speaking, about twenty miles in length; and, 
had not steam navigation been fortunately dis- 
covered while the work was going on, there 
seems every reason to believe that the cut would 
have been nearly useless. 

“The entire length of the canal navigation 
already formed in Great Britain and Ireland is 
not much under three thousand miles. The 
whole of this is the creation of the last seventy 
years, during which period, therefore, consider- 
ably above forty miles of canal may be said to 
have been produced every year,—a truly extra- 
ordinary evidence of the spirit and resources of 
a country, which has been able to continue so 
large an expenditure, for so long a time, on a 
single object.” p. 334—37. 

One of the most marvellous instances of ex- 
traordinary powers, of a particular kind, which 
either the first or the second parts of this volume 
presents us with, is that of the famous Maglia- 
becchi, whose name has been given to that ccle- 
brated library, of which he had the superinten- 
dance, and in the formation of which, he took so 
conspicuous a part. An extract from the account 
of him cannot fail to amuse our readers. 

“ Perhaps the greatest reader that ever lived 
was the famous AnTtonto MaGuiaBeEccul, of 
whose latinized name, Antonius Magliabbechius, 
some one formed the anagram,—Is unus biblio- 
theca magna—Himself a great library. He was 
born at Florence, in 1633, and, according to 
one account, commenced his career as a scholar 
in a very curious manner; for having, it is 
affirmed, been apprenticed by his parents, who 
were extremely poor, to a seller of pot-herbs, 
he used to take the greatest delight, although 
he could not read a word, in poring over the 
leaves of old books in which his master wrapped 
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his commodities; till having been one day ob- 
served at this sort of study by a bookseller who 
lived in the neighbourhood, that person offered 
to take him into his service. The proposal was 
instantly accepted by Magliabecchi, who could 
conceive no greater happiness than an occupa- 
tion which would surround him with his beloved 
books. So keen, it is added, was the interest 
which he took in his new employment, that in 
two or three days he knew the place of every 
volume in the shop, and could find any one, 
when asked for, more readily than his master 
himself. After a short time he had learnt to 
read; and then every moment of his leisure 
was devoted to this new pleasure. Such is the 
story which Mr. Spence has told us, on the au- 
thority, as he states, of a Florentine gentleman 
well acquainted with Magliabecchi and his 
family. The Italian writer, Marmi, however, 
who, having been librarian to the Grand Duke 
of Florence, was, for many years, an intimate 
friend of Magliabecchi, has, in a life which he 
has written of him, given a different account of 
his early years. His mother, according to 
Marmi, had him instructed both in the art of 
design and in Latin when he was a boy, after 
which she apprenticed him to a goldsmith. 
Whether his master was a goldsmith or a book- 
seller, it is agreed, on all hands, that during the 
time of his apprenticeship, Magliabecchi had 
already begun those extraordinary acquisitions 
which made him at length the most learned man 
of his age. The fame of his ardour for study, 
and extensive knowledge, at length procured 
him the notice of some of the Florentine lite- 
rati; and having been introduced at court, he 
was appointed by the Grand Duke keeper of 
one of his libraries. In this situation he re- 
mained till his death, in 1714, at the age of 
eighty-one. 

“ Many wonderful stories are told of the ex- 
tensive reading and retentive memory of Mag- 
liabecchi. It has been said, among other 
things, that a manuscript of a work of some 
length, which, at the request of the author, he 
had read, having been accidentally lost, was 
actually recovered by being taken down from 
his reeitation. This, however, as Mr. Spence 
observes, is doubtless a very wild exaggeration : 
it amounts, evidently, if true, to nothing less 
than a proof that Magliabecchi’s memory was 
such as to retain everything, without exception, 
to which his attention was ever called. But of 
what he read really worth recollecting, he’ un- 
doubtedly recollected a great deal. He was, 
indeed, a library of reference upon all sorts of 
subjects for the other literary men of his time, 
who were wont to apply to him whenever they 
wanted to know what had been already written 
upon any matter which they were engaged in 
studying or discussing. Two volumes of the 
* Letters of the Learned’ to Magliabecchi were 
published at Florence in 1745, and they form 
but a small part of those that were addressed to 
him {during his long life, from every part of 
Europe, by persons who wished to avail them- 
selves of the aid of his universal learning. Upon 
almost any subject, we are told, on which he 
was consulted, he eould not only state what any 
particular author had said of it, but in many 
cases could quote the very words employed, 
naming, at the same time, the volume, the page, 
and the column in which they were to be found. 
Authors and printers were generally wont to 
send him all the works which they published— 
a sure method, if they contained anything valu- 
able, of getting them, as it were, advertised 
over the world of letters, since literary men were 
every where in communication with Maglia- 
becchi; and he would not fail, if the new book 
deserved his recommendation, to mention its 
merits to such of his correspondents as it was 
likely to interest. He had a sort of short-hand 
method of reading, by which he contrived to get 
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over a great many volumes in little time, and 
which every person will be in some degree able 
to understand who has been much in the habit of 
looking over new books. His way, we are told, 
was to look first to the title-page, then to dip 
into the preface, dedication, or other prelimi- 
nary matter, and, finally, to go over the divisions 
or chapters; after which, being so completely 
in possession, as he was, of all that former 
writers had said upon the subject treated of, he 
had a competent general notion of the contents 
of the new work. Of course, if this cursory in- 
spection gave him reason to believe that there was 
in any part of it matter really new and impor- 
tant, he would examine it more particularly be- 
fore he laid itdown. Atall events, it is certain, 
that although thus expeditiously acquired, his 
knowledge was the very reverse of superficial. 
The reverence with which he was regarded by 
the greatest scholars of his ‘time proves this. 
The dexterity, if we may so call it, which he 
attained in the art of acquiring such knowledge 
as can be communicated by books, was in great 
part the result of the exclusiveness with which 
he devoted his life to that object. He might be 
said literally to live in his library ; for in fact 
he both slept and took his meals in the midst 
of his books. Three hard eggs and a draught 
of water formed his common repast ; and a sort 
of cradle which he had made for the purpose, 
served him both for his elbow-chair during the 
day, and for a bed at night. He never travelled 
more than a few miles from Florence; but all 
the great libraries in the world were, never- 
theless, nearly as well known to him as his own. 
‘One day,’ says Mr. Spence, ‘the Grand Duke 
sent for him, after he was his librarian, to ask 
him whether he could get for him a book which 
was particularly scarce.’ ‘ No, Sir,’ answered 
Magliabecchi, ‘ it is impossible, for there is but 
one in the world; that is in the Grand Seignor’s 
library at Constantinople, and is the seventh 
book on the second shelf, on the right hand as 
you goin.’ This is not to be taken as a proof 
of the extraordinary memory of Magliabecchi ; 
for the book in question being a remarkable 
one, it is not at all wonderful that the circum- 
stance which, in point of fact, principally made 
it so, should have been distinctly remembered 
by him: but the familiar style in which he 
alludes to the localities of the Sultan’s library, 
shows the hold that everything about it had 
taken of his fancy, and how entirely books were 
his world. 

“ We are too apt, perhaps, to underrate Mag- 
liabecchi as a mere helluo librorum, or book 
glutton. Probably few men have passed their 
lives with more enjoyment to themselves, and, 
at the same time, more serviceably in regard to 
others. His powers of mind, wonderful as they 
were in certain respects, do not seem to have 
been such as qualified him for profound and 
original thinking, or for enlarging the bounda- 
ries of human knowledge. He did what he was 
best fitted to do well, when he devoted himself 
to the accumulation of a multifarious learning 
for his own gratification, and the benefit of all 
who needed his assistance. In choosing this pro- 
vince for himself, he certainly chose that which 
no one could have occupied so successfully.” 
p. 343—47. 

We took occasion, in our notice of the first 
part of this volume, to recommend to the atten- 
tion of our readers, the profound reflections which 
are interspersed throughout its pages. The con- 
tinuation has the same claim to our praise ; and 
as an example of a passage of the kind, abound- 
ing in thought, in just views, and containing 
excellent advice, we select the following :— 

“It is a common, but a very ill-founded pre- 
judice, to imagine that anything like regularity 
or diligence is either impracticable to high 
genius, or unfavourable to its growth and exer- 
cise. Perfect self-control is the crowning attri- 





bute of the very highest genius, which so far, 
therefore, from unfitting its possessor to submit, 
either in the management of his time or the 
direction of his thoughts, to the restraints of 
arrangement and system, enables him, on the 
contrary, to yield to them as if he felt them not; 
and which, by exerting this supremacy over 
itself, achieves, in fact, its greatest triumphs. 
It is true that its far-seeing eye will often dis- 
cern the error or inadequacy of theories and 
rules of discipline, which to a narrower vision 
may seem perfect and incontrovertible, and will 
violate them accordingly, with sufficient au- 
dacity. But when it does so, it is out of no 
spirit of wanton outrage, or from any inaptitude 
to take upon itself the obligations of a law; but 
merely because it must of necessity reject the 
law that is attempted to be imposed upon it, in 
order to be enabled to obey a higher and more 
comprehensive law of its own. It would be well 
if those would think of this, who, feeling within 
themselves merely a certain excitement and 
turbulence of spirit, the token, it may be, of 
awakening powers, but as certainly the evidence 
of their immaturity and weakness, mistake their 
feverishjvolatility, and unsettledness of purpose, 
for what they have been taught to call the law- 
lessness of genius; and thereupon fancy it is 
incumbent upon them to fly from all manner of 
restraint, as perilous to their high prerogative. 
Genius is neither above law nor opposed to it ; 
but, provided only that the law to which it is 
proposed to subject it be one worthy of its obe- 
dience, finds its best strength, as well as its most 
appropriate embellishment, in wearing its fetters. 
Art, which is the manifestation of genius, is 
equally the manifestation of judgment; which, 
instead, therefore, of being something irrecon- 
cileable with genius, may, from this truth, be 
discerned to be not only its most natural ally, 
but, in all its highest creations, its indispensable 
associate and fellow-labourer.” p. 387-8. 


HIEROGLYPHICS. 
Lectures on the Elements of Hieroglyphics and 
Egyptian Antiquities. By the Marquis Spineto. 
8°, London: Rivingtons. 


WE are out of all patience with people for their 
scepticism or indifference in the matter of hiero- 
glyphics. In an age of discoveries, none is 
more extraordinary, none more interesting, than 
the interpretation of hieroglyphics. It is built 
upon a very firm foundation ; the interpretation 
of the Rosetta stone seems to rest upon unan- 
swerable induction. Persons who have read 
little, and thought less, on the subject, content 
themselves with the original improbability of 
success in the attempt at interpretation. Un- 
doubtedly, the chances, at first sight, are infi- 
nite against success. But what mode of reason- 
ing is this? Is not this the refuted, beaten, 
scouted philosophy of the deist? When shall 
we righty comprehend what Lord Bacon really 
did ? e talk of him as if we knew something 
about his mind. But what is done every day? 
Men determine beforehand on the improbability 
of a fact, which, nevertheless, rests its claim to 
belief exclusively on evidence, and then reject 
the evidence, because of antecedent improba- 
bility ;—and you shall hear these men talk of 
the philosophy of Lord Bacon, and the legiti- 
macy of induction! It is impossible to set about 
the refutation of prejudice or malignity. That 
there are strong antecedent improbabilities 
against hieroglyphical interpretation, we do not 
wish to deny. But what are antecedent impro- 
babilities ? In the present case, they will not bear 
a moment’s comparison with those against the 
greater number of modern discoveries. What are 
they, compared to the chances against the making 
of the steam-engine ? Suppose all knowledge 
of the government of steam to be entirely lost ; 
—suppose some thousand years hence, a man 
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should assert, that he could prove them to 
have been applied, not only to domestic and 
man ing purposes, but to the navigating 
enormous vessels. .Now, in answer to all he 
could say, we should find shoals of men satisfied 
with observing, that the improbabilities against 
such a fact were sufficient to justify a rejection 
of any evidence that could be offered. Now, 
antecedent improbability, in this case, would be 
as strong as it is possible to fancy; yet what 
would be the amount of its real value? How 
far the very same error is committed by most 
men, at the present moment, in the matter of 
hieroglyphics, we shall leave themselves to de- 
termine. Unquestionably, the discovery of a 
key to apr ag hieroglyphics is a stupendous, 
agigantic effort. It is as t a wonder in the 
intellectual world as it would be in the hysical, 
if Pharaoh and his host, that perished in the 
Red Sea, were to reappear upon earth. The 
very outline is amazing—the raising to life a 

that has lain dead in the tombs and 
temples of Egypt for thousands of years! We 
wish we had patience to go through the evidence 
for hieroglyphics; no man unacquainted with 
the subject can form a conjecture of its strength 
and consistency. It is fortunate that the sphere 
of our acquaintance with the East is daily en- 
larging; for from that quarter must be derived 
an important, if not principal, confirmation. 
Had the attempt to interpret hieroglyphics been 
made when Europe was totally ignorant of Ori- 
ental literature, and, more especially, of Chinese 
hieroglyphics (for their language is hieroglyphic), 


" it might have failed for want of collateral sup- 


port. But some people will ask you, of what use 
is the knowledge of hieroglyphics? Do these 
people know the value of the term ?—Do they 
ow that the interpretation of hieroglyphics 
would be the interpretation of the most ancient 
in the world?) Have they thought 

nothing of the value of a language, which should 
teach us the chronology of the first ages of the 
world? Some will ask, how it was that the 
Greeks did not—or could not—interpret hiero- 
glyphics ?—and all manner of questionsare asked, 
which, because the inquirers cannot answer, they 
consider unanswerable. But whether we will or 
no, hieroglyphics must be studied ; the integrity 
of the Old Testament is a subject much too in- 
timately connected with them to allow of any 
indifference on the subject in a christian country. 

We have been set on these thoughts by read- 
ing the Marquis Spineto’s Lectures on Hierogly- 
phics j—a very excellent and profound book. It 
1s somethi hing, now-a-days, to meet with 
a book of patient and serious thought, of useful 
and deep erudition: it is an oasis in the sand 
desert of modern literature. We have so muc 
to say in the matter of hieroglyphics, and are so 
chivalrously inclined to the cause, that we hardly 
dare trust ourselves with the encounter, nor 
venture on the wide field of speculation, which 
we see lying open before us ;—yet this need not 
prevent our referring to the work we have men- 
tioned, for a few facts, in order to lay before our 
readers, in the language of its author, the ac- 
count of the first steps made in this important 
discovery,—namely, the interpretation of the 
Rosetta stone, and the subsequent deductions 
of Dr. Young, which led the way to a state of 
knowledge on the subject of hieroglyphics, which 
promises so satisfactory a result. 

“ Our knowledge of hieroglyphics amounted 
literally to nothing,” says the Marquis Spineto, 
when the French government sent an expedition 
into Egypt, most liberally provided with a select 
body of antiquarians and architects, surveyors, 
naturalists, and draughtsmen, to discover, copy, 
and carry away all that was fitted to explain the 
scientific and literary know] of that coun- 
try. On their return they published a splendid 
account of their labours, in which all the per- 
fection and,elegance which can possibly belong 





to Ewen and engraving have been exhibited, 
and nothing can exceed the fidelity and exact- 
ness with which the several MSS. and inscrip- 
tions have been represented. 

“ Amidst the several monuments which they 
discovered in digging for the foundation of fort 
St. Julian, near Rosetta, they found a huge 
broken stone of « black colour, which was des- 
tined to produce a material revolution in our 
knowledge of hieroglyphics, and dissipate the 
dark mist which had hitherto enveloped this 
important department of antiquity. This stone, 
which, by the gallantry of our army, now decorates 
the British Museum, contains an inscription, in 
three several languages, or sets of characters— 
one in Greek, another in hieroglyphics, and the 
third in a sort of running hand, called enchorial 
characters, that is, the common characters of 
the country. This stone is mutilated in several 
places. The top part of the hieroglyphical in- 
scription is altogether wanting. The beginning 
of the second, and the end of the third are also 
mutilated. But enough was left to give us a 
proper idea of its purport and contents. 

“ It was soon ascertained that this stone was 
too valuable a monument to be laid aside; and 
our Antiquarian Society, fully aware of its im- 
portance, had it immediately engraved, and 
generally circulated. The precious relic soon 
attracted the attention of the greatest scholars 
of Europe, of a Porson and a Heyne, in regard 
to the Greek; and of M. Silvestre de Sacy, 
Ackerblad, Dr. Young, and Champollion, in 
regard to the hieroglyphical, and the enchorial, 
or demotic. 

“ As it was natural to suppose, the interme- 
dial text of this inscription, which in the Greek 
is called enchoria grammata, or letters of the 
country, was, after the Greek, that which at- 
tracted the attention of scholars, and consequently 
the first that furnished any precise notions con- 
cerning the system adopted by the Egyptians 
in writing; because the hieroglyphics presented 
greater difficulties, and the Greek was sufficiently 
understood, both in England and abroad, to 
render this part at least of the investigation 
comparatively insignificant. 

“M. Silvestre de Sacy seems to have been 
the first to discover, in the demotic or encho- 
rial text, the groups which represented different 
proper names, such as Ptolemy, and Alexander, 
and find out that the different signs in these 
groups were letters. 

“ Mr. Akerblad, a Danish gentleman, and the 
Swedish resident at Rome, went a little further. 
He recognized and separated most of these 
alphabetical elements from the proper names, 
but deduced his conclusions from the preamble 
of the decree, which consists in a great measure 
of foreign proper names ; and believing that this 
part of the inscription was throughout alphabe- 
tical, he never suspected the suppression of the 
intermediate vowels, according to the custom of 
most of the Orientals, and even of the Hebrews, 
and thought that every word was spelt most 
fully and accurately, without any omission what- 
ever. For this reason, when Mr. Akerblad ap- 
plied his alphabet to decipher the rest of the 
incription, he could make nothing of it, espe- 


‘cially as throughout the inscription there is no 


intermediate space left between two words; but 
the letters, or characters, follow one another as 
closely as if they made one single word; a prac- 
tice which prevails also in all the MSS. The 
first important step, however, was made; an 
alphabet, or something like an alphabet, had 
been published: and it had been ascertained, 
oe if not er nd hse occasionally, the 

tians employed hie’ hics as letters, 
qa least had a kind of citabes the letters 
of which were not much dissimilar from those 
of the Hebrews. But still the real translation 
of the demotic, or enchorial text of the Rosetta 
stone was wanting. 





“ It might have been expected, after the par- 
tial success obtained by Mr. Akerblad, that the 
antiquaries, the chronologists, and the scholars 
of all nations would have united heart and hand 
in a common effort to conquer all the difficul- 
ties which still presented themselves, to get at 
the solution of the grand problem, which was 
still to be solved concerning the antiquities of 
Egypt. But it seems that for some time the la- 
bours of Akerblad remained, if not unnoticed, 
at least without producing the effect which 
might have been expected, till the year 1814, 
when Dr. Young published, in the Archaologia, 
an improvement on the alphabet of Akerblad, 
and a translation of the Egyptian inscription 

laced by the side of the Greek, but distinguish- 
ing the contents of the different lines with as 
much precision as his materials had enabled 
him to obtain. * * * 

“The method pursued by our learned men in 
this herculean task of decipering the Rosetta 
stone may serve to give you a proper idea of 
the infinite labour to which they have been ob- 
liged to submit ; a labour which at first seemed 
calculated to deter the most indefatigable scholar. 
Figure to yourself, for a moment, the fashion in- 
troduced of writing the English language with 
the omission of most of its vowels, and then sup- 
pose our alphabet to be entirely lost or forgotten, 
a new mode of writing introduced, letters totally 
different from those we use, and then conceive 
what our labour would be, if, after the lapse of 
1500 years, when the English language, by the 
operation of ages, and the intercourse with fo- 
reigners, was much altered from what it now is, 
we should be required, by the help of a Greek 
translation, to decipher a bill of parliament 
written in this old, forgotten, and persecuted al- 
phabet, in every word of which we should find, 
and even this not always, the regular number of 
consonants, but most of the vowels left out. 
And yet this is precisely what our learned anti- 
quarians have been obliged todo. The Egyp- 
tians, like most of the Orientals, left out many of 
their vowels in writing. The enchorial, or de- 
motic alphabet, which they used, has been laid 
aside since the second or third century of our era. 
From that time to this, that is, nearly 1600 years, 
the Coptic alphabet has been used; and yet in 
this Coptic language, and in these very enehorial 
or demotic characters, was engraved on the Ro- 
setta stone, the inscription which they have deci- 
— The method, therefore, followed by these 
earned men, in so arduous an undertaking, de- 
serves to be noticed. ® * * 

“From the concluding line of the Greek in- 
scription, it was natural to suppose that the three 
inscriptions engraved on this stone were trans- 
lated from the same original ; and though it was 
impossible to ascertain which of them was the 
original, yet it seemed evident that two, at least, 
were but a translation of the third. As the de- 
motic characters showed something like the shape 
of letters, it was shrewdly suspected that they 
might have been used as an alphabet. By com- 
paring, therefore, its different parts with each 
other, and with the Greek, it was observed that 
the two groups in the fourth and seventeenth 
lines of the Greek inscription, in which Alezan- 
der and Alexandria occur, corresponded witb two 
other groups in the second and the tenth line of 
the demotic inscription. These two groups, there- 
fore, were considered as representing these two 
names, and thus not less than seven characters, 
or letters, were ascertained. 

“ Again, it was observed that a small group of 
characters occur very often in almost every line. 
At first it was supposed that this group was 
either a termination, or some very common par- 
ticle ; and after more words had been identified, 
it was found to mean the conjunction, and. 

** It was then observed, that the next remark- 
able collection of characters was repeated twenty- 
nine or thirty times in the enchorial inscription ; 
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and nothing was found to occur so often in the 
Greek, except the word king, which, with its com- 
pounds, is repeated about thirty-seven times. 

“ A fourth assemblage of characters was found 
fourteen times in the enchorial inscription, agree- 
ing sufficiently well in frequency with the name 
of Ptolemy, which occurs eleven times in the 
Greek, and generally in passages corresponding 
to those of the enchorial text, in their relative 
situation ; and by a similar comparison the name 
of Egypt was also identified. 

“ Having thus obtained a sufficient number 
of common points of subdivision, the next ste 
was to write the Greek text over the enchorial, 
in such a manner that the passages ascertained 
should coincide as nearly as possible: taking, 
however, a proper care to observe, that the lines 
of the demotic, of enchorial inscription, are writ- 
ten from right to left, while those of the Greek 
run in acontrary direction, from left to right. At 
first sight this difficulty seemed very great ; but 
it was conquered by proper attention and practice; 
because, after some trouble, the division of the 
several words and phrases plainly indicated the 
direction in which they were to be read. Thus 
it was obvious that the intermediate parts of each 
inscription stood then very near to the corre- 
sponding passages of the other. 

“ By means of this process, Mr. Akerblad, M. 
De Sacy, and Dr. Young, succeeded in deci- 
phering the inscription engraved on the Rosetta 
stone, in the enchorial or common characters of 
Egypt; and thus they obtained a sort of alphabet 
which might aid them in future researches. * * 

. * . 

“‘ Things remained in this state for some time, 
when a curious circumstance showed to a de- 
monstration, that the demotic alphabet of Aker- 
blad, De Sacy, and Dr. Young, was the true 
alphabet employed by the old Egyptians. This 
was nothing else than the discovery of a second 
stone, formerly existing at Menouf, containing 
an inscription both in demotic and Greek cha- 
racters. This stone belonged to M. Drovetti, 
the French Consul at Alexandria; and Dr. 
Young, who saw it at Leghorn, and very pro- 
perly considered it as a very important docu- 
ment, the only supplement, in fact, to the pillar 
of Rosetta then in existence, did all he could to 
obtain, though in vain, an impression of it. But 
what the learned Doctor could not get from the 
illiberal jealousy of M. Drovetti, he got by chance. 
On his way home, he saw M. Champollion at 
Paris, who copied for him some parts of a very 
important papyrus, written in clear enchorial 
characters ; and very soon after, Mr. Grey, on 
his return from Egypt, left with him a box con- 
taining several fine specimens of writing and 
drawing on papyrus, which Mr. Grey had pur- 
chased from an Arab at Thebes, chiefly in hiero- 
glyphics, amongst which were two particularly 
deserving attention, inasmuch as they contained 
some Greek characters, in a pretty legible hand. 

“In examining one of these manuscripts, Dr. 
Young, to his great astonishment and delight, 
found that it began with these words, ‘A copy 
of an Egyptian writing;’ and on proceeding 
with his examination, it turned out to be a cor- 
rect translation of the very MS. which M. Cham- 
pollion had transcribed for him; and both of 
them, in reality, were nothing less than the copy 
of the inscription engraved on the stone disco- 
vered at Menouf, belonging to M. Drovetti, which 
Dr. Young had seen at Leghorn. * * * 

“The result derived from this second compa- 
rison of the Egyptian with the Greek characters, 
was the identification of more than thirty proper 
names, and, consequently, of several new mo 
racters, which were added to the enchorial or 
demotic alphabet. * * * 

“ In hieroglyphics, the success of Dr. Young 
was neither so certain, nor so extensive [as in 
his researches into the enchorial or demotic 
characters]; yet the merit alone of having first 





thought of ascertaining, by fact, the opinion of 
Zoéga and Warburton, to read hieroglyphics, as 
letters, and actually spell the names of Berenice 
and Ptolemy, is, after all, so great, as to coun- 
terbalance every possible mistake; for it was 
upon this discovery that M. Champollion after- 
wards engrafted his system, and was enabled to 

his researches into Egyptian antiquities, 
cntiieustien hieroglyphics, to the truly astonish- 
ing degree which he has done. * * * 

“ Besides these things already enumerated, 
Dr. Young also discovered the meaning, and 
interpreted the signification of seventy-seven 
more simple characters, and groups consisting 
of several characters, together with the feminine 
termination invariably attached to names of 
females, whether goddesses, private individuals, 
or princesses, which are the oval and the half 
circle, a termination indicating the female sex; 
the whole of which he published in the fourth 
volume of the Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

“ It is true, that in these important discove- 
ries, Dr. Young seemed to give the meaning of 
these hieroglyphical groups taken all together, 
without assigning a proper value to each of the 
characters; nor did he mark the alphabet of 
hieroglyphics in the same way as he had done 
that of the enchorial or demotic: but still it was 
he who made the first important step; for it was 
Dr. Young who first ascertained that many 
simple objects were represented by pictures, 
that is, by their actual delineations; that many 
other objects were used in a figurative sense 
only; while agreat number of the symbols could 
be considered as pictures of no existing objects 
whatever. 

“ Again, it was Dr. Young who first found out 
the marks or signs for numbers, that two objects 
were denoted by the repetition of the same cha- 
racter; that an indefinite plurality was repre- 
sented by three characters of the same kind 
foliowing each other; that definite numbers 
were expressed by upright strokes for units; and 
arches, either round or angular, for tens. * * © 

“ Again, it seems that the same gentleman 
first discovered the real expression, or hierogly- 
‘oa characters, employed to express several 

etters, such as N. M. P. T. F. as they are 
marked in the names of Berenice and Ptolemy. 
They may be, and often are, expressed by other 
signs besides these marked by Dr. Young; yet 
it was a great matter, when no one ever dreamt 
of a hieroglyphical alphabet, to discover a few 
characters for some of the letters. 

“ Dr. Young also found out, or rather verified 
what had already been discovered by Zoéga, in 
his work, De Orig. et usu Obeliscorum, that all 
proper names were included in a border, a kind 
of oval ring, or a frame, which the French call 
cartouche. In this assertion Dr. Young went 
rather too far; because the further discoveries 
made by M. Champollion have proved, that this 
ring, or oval, is nota graphical sign, but a mark 
of political distinction, as it is engraved only 
round the names of kings and queens, and never 
round the names of private individuals. * * * 

“ Again, Dr. Young first asserted, that all 
hieroglyphical inscriptions were read from right 
to left, as the objects naturally follow each other, 
This last principle, however, admits of too many 
exceptions to be received asa rule. For the fact 
is, as M. Champollion has proved, that the cha- 
racters are sometimes disposed perpendicularly, 
and sometimes horizontally, and sometimes both 
ways. This takes place whenever two, three, or 
four characters, of different dimensions, happen 
to meet. Thus, for instance, the oval contains 
the name of Berenice, and you find the box, 
which is B, over the long oval, which is R; then 
the undulating line, which is N, over two cha- 
racters, the two feathers, which stand for E, and 
a kind of bridge, which is a K, and lastly, the 
bird by itself, which is S. Then follow the semi- 





circle and the egg, which, as I have already 
stated, are simple marks of the feminine gender, 
and, therefore, attached to all names of females. 

“The general rule, therefore, found out of 
Champollion, is to begin reading an inscription, 
whether written perpendicularly or horizontally, 
from the side to which the h of the ani 
are turned; or if, in the inscription, there be no 
animals, from the side to which are turned the 
angles, or circles, found in the text. This rule, 
says M. Champollion, admits of no exception 
but one, and that is a hieroglyphical MS., in 
which the characters are to be read from left to 
right, though the heads of the animals look to- 
wards the right hand.” p. 54—75. 

For the history of the subsequent discoveries 
in hieroglyphics, and especially of the progress 
made by M. Champollion, we must refer our 
readers to the Lectures of the Marquis Spineto. 





Remarks on the Civil Disabilities of the British 
Jews. By Francis Henry Goldsmid. London, 
1830. Colburn and Bentley. 


Tuts is a temperately-written appeal to the jus- 
tice and policy of the British people, for the 
abrogation of those laws which make distinc- 
tions between the Hebrews and other British- 
born subjects. For the sake of consistency, and 
for the credit of the nation, we heartily wish 
that his Majesty’s ministers would take the set- 
tlement of the question into their hands; for, 
on a point of this nature, in which the mere 
overcoming a groundless prejudiee is concerned, 
it is disgraceful to be behind our continental 
neighbours, ard to be outdone in the race of 
toleration and sound policy by countries of 
whose established religion the doctrines are cer- 
tainly less tolerant than our own. There can 
be no doubt, that, were the question of the 
removal of all disabilities countenanced by the 
government, there would not be found six old 
women in the kingdom to raise a dissentient 
voice ; for this is no party matter ; while to find 
a single sound argument against the measure 
would be impossible. If the points insisted on 
in the pamphlet of Mr. Goldsmid are not very 
strongly put, it may be, because the case admits 
but of little dispute, and which, but in as far 
as the character of the nation and of its legis- 
lative code is affected, would be of slight im- 
portance. His strongest argument, and this is 
certainly a sound and weighty one, is, that, by 
removing political degradation, a way is paved 
for moral improvement. This reasoning he en- 
forces by adducing the example of Holland, in 
which country the effect of elevating the He- 
brews to political equality with the rest of their 
fellow-subjects, has been to raise also their mo- 
ral character. To the Remarks is subjoined, 
in an Appendix, a collection of opinions of emi- 
nent lawyers on the point—whether native Jews 
are legally aliens, and disabled from possessing 
lands? To us laymen, we confess, the question 
appears to be satisfactorily answered in the ne- 
gative ; but, whether it be or not, as the laws, if 
they are against the Jews, are a disgrace to the 
civil code of any enlightened country, no time 
should be lost in abolishing them. 


1829; 4 Poem. By Edward W. Cox. Samuel 
Maunder. 

WE have read this volume with feelings of the 
most unqualified disgust. It is, throughout, a 
tissue of conceit and pretension, utterly unwar- 
ranted by its miserable contents. In a preface— 
which, since preface is “grown” , Mr. 
Cox calls a prologue—our author, pretending to 
great humility, is bold enough to pronounce his 

m a novelty. He says, “ the author presents 
cape scheme to the public,” with all hu- 
mility, and if he be “ the first to offer in one poem 
a compound’—he should have said a com 
post rather— of philosophy, morality, literature 
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politics, and satire, without “personality, he 
trusts, &c.” (vide prologue, page 11.) Now as 
to the philosophy, we can find nothing but the 
crudest common-place; it reminds us of the 
oysters, which the accommodating Irishman had 
gutted,—we find the shells in all their superficial 
asperity and repulsiveness, but when we come to 
look for the contents, we discover only a drop 
of unpalatable salt-water. His morality may be 
cased in a nutshell, and even the little there is 
has the maggot in it; there is scarcely a bit of 
sound kernel to be found, it is so cankered by 
vituperation and vulgarity. As to literature, 
there is not an iota in the whole book, unless it 
consists in talking of poetry and poets. Of the 
politics, we can only say, that they are like sprats 
of yesterday—“stale, flat, and unprofitable.” Of 
the satire, however, we have more than the di- 
gestion of a literary Esquimaux could support. It 
is here, that the extreme arrogance and flippant 
vulgarity of Mr. Edward W. Cox is most con- 
spicuous ; he has given his own portrait and pre- 
tensions in every page; and the splenetic abuse 
which he disgorges against the mass of living 
authors, is couched in language which would 
shame the ribaldry of Seven Dials. 

The versification of Mr. Cox, moreover, is, 
coarse, and uncouth ; his ideas are forced 
and involved ; he does not seem to feel either the 
euphony of language or of verse ; his sentiments 
are mean and unoriginal, his phraseology vulgar 
and common, and he is even deficient in the re- 
quisites of a mere versifier.. 


A Manual of Descriptive Anatomy. By Jules Clo- 
quet. Translated from the French, by Tho- 
mas King, Surgeon and Lecturer on Anatomy. 
4%, No. 1, illustrated with seven Lithogra- 
phic Engravings. 1830. Feuillet Dumus. 


Tue works of M. Jules Cloquet have been long 
held in considerable esteem on the Continent, 
and have there acquired a widely extended re- 
putation. It is a matter for surprise, therefore, 
that they have been so long without receiving an 
English version. We congratulate the faculty 
that they are about to be rendered into ‘our 
language by a competent person, such as is the 
gentleman, of whose translation of the work we 
have now the first number before us. Mr. King 
is not only an excellent anatomist, but also an 
accurate translator, as will be seen by referring 
from the English version to the French text, 
printed by the side of it, for the purpose, as we 
are informed in the prospectus, of enabling the 
reader to make the comparison. No such, proof 
as this was required; and it seems to us, that 
it would have been as well had the original text 
been omitted, since it helps to increase the bulk 
and price of the work.. The plates, from en- 
gravings on stone, profess to be from the original 
French drawings. They are faithful represen- 
tations of the various portions of the “ anatomy 
of man,” as Cloquet somewhat quaintly deno- 
minates his work. Mr. King’s translation is 
printed and published in Paris, and, consequently, 
is to be had, even in this country, at a price 
which will allow it to come generally into the 
hands of students, to whom especially and to 
country practitioners, we strongly recommend it. 


Family Classical Library. Vol. 11. London, 
1830. Valpy; Colburn and Bentley. 


The second volume of this Library contains 
the conclusion of the Orations of Demosthenes, 
that is to say, the latter part of the oration of 
Dinarchus against Demosthenes,—the com- 
mencement having been given in the former 
number; the Oration of AEschines against 
perme 2 and that of Demosthenes, commonly 
called the Oration on the Crown. We have 
then Dr. Rose’s translation of Sallust. The 
volume contains upwards of four hundred 
pages, and in its getting up is nowise inferior 





to its predecessor, which was sent forth as a 
sample of the intended series. It is embellish- 
ed moreover with portraits of the two authors, 
whose works are translated, engraved from draw- 
ings from busts, and executed with much (shall 
we say too much?) care. As tending to make 
the best existing translations of the ancient 
classics more generally accessible, the publica- 
tion certainly deserves every encouragement. 


Charity Bazaars. By a Younger Brother. Bull. 
Tuis is at least a harmless trifle—there is no 
ill-nature, and consequently we can bear with 
its mediocrity. We should have imagined that it 
had been written not by a younger but a youngest 
brother, and he not yet arrived at years of dis- 
cretion. It is prettily printed, and the paper is 

; this is all the real commendation that the 
book fairly claims. 


The Bibliographical and Retrospective Miscellany. 
Wilson. 


AN amusing periodical. There is a good deal of 
information scattered over its pages, the Cata- 
logue Raisonné of works on the game of chess is 
curious. We wish the proprietor success. 





MY OWN THOUGHTS. 


I HAVE asincere respect for my own thoughts ; 
—seeing that they are the only'freehold pro- 
perty of which I am possessed. Of late, they 
have given me some trouble; and I have a mind 
that other people shall be worried with them as 
well as myself. 

YORK MINSTER. 
THOUGHT I. 

York iinster was set on fire. What was the 
effect on the public mind!—Did the zeal of 
devotion blaze forth?—Did the widow hasten 
with her mite?—Did the priesthood strive 
with their offerings—to render acceptable ser- 
vice to God—to rebuild one of his most gor- 
geous temples? Our age is one of besotted 
selfishness. We have heard, in no equivocal 
terms, that religion demands no dwelling but 
the understanding—no sanctuary but the heart. 
A cold and cheerless philosophy this! It is well 
if its disciples be really deluded in their own 
imaginations. Religion consists not simply in 
the operations of the understanding, nor exclu- 
sively in impressions on the feelings: it is a 
compound of both. The power of the Godhead 
must be felt more than it can be imagined. If 
a man’s soul be not exalted or purified by the 
service of a cathedral, he is an alien from re- 
ligion,—he has but one half of it. A prayer 
uttered in a cathedral, or wafted to heaven on 
the wings of music, is the frankincense of the 
soul. We are but the bones and the refuse— 
the offals and sweepings of our race. We can 
understand nothing ;—we can feel nothing ;— 
we bow to nothing—but utility: and nothing 
is now to be held as useful but that which is 
reducible to the utility of a dry economical phi- 
losophy! We can see nothing in a cathedral 
but a building whose purpose might be answered 
equally well by a commodious modern room. 
It is no longer the prerogative of age to sanctify 
and ennoble. The wisdom of past years is de- 
rided and despised; and, in the place of the 
idolatrous reverence once paid to antiquity, we 
have built up a proud, tyrannical conceit—a su- 

rcilious, contemptuous disdain for everything 

utourselves. I care not for the wisdom of anti- 
quity because it is ancient; butthis unsparing, 
remorseless proscription of all things not our 
own, has done much towards defacing and de- 
stroying all the generous and sublime feelings 
—the beautiful tracery of the soul. We talk 
amongst the tombs of the great of olden time 
with the same unconcern that we would rum- 
mage the dust of a work-house. We have phi- 
losophized ourselves into ignorance of our na- 





ture—of our social or political relations. A 
people is a people, not by its manufactures, nor 
its trade, but by its feelings. All that concen- 
trates or condenses our feelings is part of the 
nation. Had we been of a right mind, we should 
have felt the destruction of York cathedral as if 
a link in the great chain of national associations 
had been broken, But we are going to rebuild 
it—and no harm will have been done! as if the 
religion of the building, its sanctification, its 
holiness—consisted in its bricks and its mortar! 
We should have loved it; because it was the 
aged, the chivalrous, the glorious tabernacle of 
religion ;—because it spoke to us of the dignity, 
and the majesty, and the splendour of the hierar- 
chy—of the noble, the mighty, the devout of old. 
But we are reasoned into nothing. Nay, we 
exult in the conquest which we have achieved 


over the feelings which alone can ennoble - 


nature. Our patriotism is enlarged into uni- 
versal benevolence ;—as if men can act, in this 
world, on universal principles !—as if any axiom 
in politics can be universally true !—as if poli- 
tical science can mean anything but the adap- 
tation of particular provisions for particular 
contingencies !—as if any principles can be uni- 
versally applicable, in all diversities of manners, 
of people, and religion! Principles, to be in- 
telligible, must be definite and particular. Man 
can no more be universal in his feelings than he 
can be universal in his climate—his habits—his 
condition ! 

THE STAGE, 

THOUGHT Il. 


I was greatly in hopes that Covent-Garden 
theatre would not re-open this season. Mr. 
Robins was, according to advertisement, “ ex- 
tremely sorry to announce,” that all the ma- 
chinery, &c. of the theatre was to be disposed 
of, under his auspices and hammer, on the 10th 
of September last. 

When a man like Mr. Robins acquaints the 
public, with the unfeigned sorrow he feels in 
having an unusually lucrative job put into his 
hands, the public must carefully distinguish be- 
tween Mr. Robins, qué a citizen, and Mr. Ro- 
bins gud an auctioneer. Now I can safely say, 
that I never heard of any public disaster with 
such sincere pleasure as this anticipated ruin of 
Covent-Garden. 

Undoubtedly I expose myself, by this avowal, 
to the charge of being a very foolish, or very 
unfeeling person. I will therefore set forth my 
reasons for my opinion. I think no reasonable 
man will venture to deny that the stage is at 
present in its lowest conceivable degradation. 
The causes of this are simple and few. The in- 
fluence of the stage on the public, and of the 
public on the stage, is reciprocal. It is certainly 
true, that an audience will not applaud what 
they do not approve ; but it is also true, that the 
theatre may bring the public to a very vitiated 
taste. There is no intelligible reason why the 
people of London should not be pleased with 
the same sort of dramatic entertainments now, 
that pleased them 100 years ago. It is true that, 
to a certain extent, they are not the same au- 
dience ; for, when plays were acted in the mid- 
dle of the day, the spectators were more gene- 
rally educated, and their judgment was more 
exclusively influenced by the higher and politer 
classes. Thus far, then, there is a difference in 
the elements of an audience of to-day, and one 
of 100 years ago. But the difference was never 
found sufficient to revolutionize the fixed judg- 
ment of the spectators, before the building of 
such enormous nuisances as Covent-Garden 
Theatre. The real cause of the want of anything 
like reasonable taste or opinion in a London 
audience, is to be found in the absurd size of 
the principal theatres. For when the managers 
had decoyed the public into an inclination for 
spectacle, rather than action, they had the wit to 


discover that, their emoluments might be en- 
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to an almost incalculable amount; and 
therefore, in the building of their houses, they 
only provided for the accommodation of the 
sight. Accordingly they built such houses asare 
well enough adapted for a raree-show (though 
in many respects clumsy even for that) but 
utterly worthless and ridiculous as places to see 
or hear acting. A man in the upper boxes might 
as well be in the next county, for all purposes 
of understanding the acting that may be going 
on. Indeed, it is absurd to suppose that more 
than one half of the audience, not in the pit, can 
comprehend more than one half of the acting. 
Therefore it is to these collossal nuisances, the 
theatres royal, that I attribute the ruin of the 
English stage. No house of fit dimensions for 
a theatre, could afford the expense of mere 
spectacle: a single failure would be infallible 
ruin. Holding all these notions to be correct, I 
fancied, when I heard that Covent-Garden was 
likely to be closed for the season, that at length 
I saw the downfall of perverted and degraded 
taste. I pictured to myself the demolition of 
sea-monsters, shell-fish, elephants, gew-gaws, 
monkeys, pasteboard, trap-doors, squibs, crack- 
ers, fairies, dragons, bears, and all other unut- 
terable nonsense,with which we are Christmas-ly, 
Easter-ly, and Michaelinas-ly insulted; “ The 
whole under the direction of”’ that high-priest of 
paint and red noses, “ Mr. Farley.” There is 
another obvious objection, to which it is impos- 
sible to refer without a blush. I was in hopes, 
that, with Covent-Garden, an end would be put 
to that infamous system of avowed, proclaimed 
immorality, which is a main support, as it is 
an indelible disgrace—a flagitious characteristic, 
of our greater theatres. The lobbies of these 
houses are the sanctuaries of such brutality as 
renders them inaccessible to respectable people. 
The managers, indeed, seem herein to have 
acted with perfect consistency ; for, having driven 
all reasonable people away, from disgust at their 
representations of fictitious life, they could hardly 
do less than protect themselves against the pos- 
sible intrusion of moral people, by their repre- 
sentations of real life. I had also hoped to be 
able to see a play for something less than the 
enormous sum at present paid to go to the great 
theatres: 3s. 6d. is a large price to give, to enjoy 
the manifold discomforts—the cold whistling air, 
the cramp and squeeze, the smock-frock society 
of the pit. To be perched behind a woman with 
a bonnet of 100 tails, to have your ribs elbowed 
by a man who és eating apples, and has eaten 
onions. 7s. is a prodigious sum for a man to pay 
for being consigned to the boxes, where no one 
pretends to see anything but himself and the 
rest of the genteel company! The only cheap 
place is the gallery; for there you have the in- 
disputed right of kicking up as much row as 
you please,—your voice is clearly omnipotent to 
save or to damn, you throw as many oranges as 
you like at the bald heads in the pit, and really 
it is worth a shilling to be in such good company 
for so long a time. 

Now if, after all this, any person cannot see 
why I hoped that Covent-Garden was ruined, 
and why I think Mr. Robins a blockhead, I can 
only say I am sincerely sorry for his taste. 


THE ERL-KING. 
(From Goethe.) 


Wno rideth thus late through the night-wind 
wild? 

It is a father with his dear child. 

He holds the infant within his arm: 

He clasps him firmly—he keeps him warm. 


“ My child, why hid’st thou thy face with fear?” 
“ See, father, the Erl-king stalking near : 

The Erl-king with his shroud and crown!” 

“ My child, ’tis a streak’d cloud trailing down.” 





“ My lovely child, come, go with me, 

And pretty sportings I’ll sport with thee. 

Full many a flowret blooms on the shore ; 

And my mother has vestures of gold in store.” 


“ My father, my father ; and canst thou not hear 

How Erl-king is whispering soft in my ear?” 

* Be calm, my child, thy terrors appease, 

’Tis the dry leaves that rustle and sigh to the 
breeze.” 


“* My lovely child, come, go with me, 

My daughter shall tend on thee royally : 

My daughter shall lead out the nightly trains ; 
Shall rock thee, and dance to melodious strains.” 


“ My father, my father—ah! seest thou not 

The Erl-king’s daughter in yon dark spot?” 

“ My child, my child! mine eye is clear; 

’Tis the grey-waving willows that thou dost 
fear.” 


“ T love thee—am ravish'd by thy young charms ; 
Then come, or I'll seize thee within my arms.” 
“My father, my father! he clutches me fast, 
And Erl-king has wounded thy child at last!” 


The father shuddered: he rode swift on, 
And press’d to his heart his sobbing son. 
He reach’d the palace with toil and dread, 
And in his arms the child lay dead. 
D. H. L. 





ANECDOTES OF BONAPARTE. 
[From the Mémoires of M, de Bourrienne, Vol. V.} 

THE DEATH OF THE DUKE D’ENGHIEN, AS RELATED 
BY M. DE BOURRIENNE, FROM THE REPORT OF AN 
EYE-WITNESS. 

Aut that had transpired since 1802 had fa- 
voured the designs entertained by Bonaparte, to 
assume the crown. Everything had encouraged 
him to found a new dynasty in his own person 
and family; but he thought it necessary to give 
some proof that, in again raising up the throne, 
he did it for himself only. As far as he him- 
self was concerned, he knew very well what 
would be his course ; but he thought that others 
might be apprehensive, that in time his ideas 
might change, and might dread that, should he 
once re-establish the throne, he would restore 
it to the Bourbons. The republicans had over- 
turned it into the royal blood which bathed 
its foot! Yet he was persuaded that they would 
consent to see it again set up by a fortunate 
soldier, who had subdued and enchained them, 
and be ready with their own hands to re- 
construct the edifice which they had destroyed. 
But guarantees were necessary for them: Bona- 
parte’s own hands were clear of the crimes of 
the revolution; his age had preserved him from 
its excesses: this was a constant boast of his. 
True, he had showed himself the active enemy 
of royalty on the 13th Vendémaire; but this he 
was said to have done more from well-calculated 
motives of interest and ambition, than from prin- 
ciple; and he deemed that his conduct on that 
occasion was not a sufficient security for the re- 
publicans. His aversion for the sanguinary men 
of the revolution, as he called them, had been 
manifested on the 3d Nivose; and it was ne- 
cessary to make those, of whom he had need, or 
of whom he thought he had need, forget the 
hatred he had constantly shown them; and he 
concluded that he should attain this end by im- 
bruing his hands in crime like them. His opi- 
nion of the regicides, and the expressions he 
was continually using with regard to them, were 
well known. He estimated them too justly not 
to feel that all this still kept them on the watch, 
and inspired them with fears. “ Perhaps (thus 
he seems to have argued with himself,) they de- 
sire to be able to say, ‘ We put the king to death, 
yet not without trial; but you have had the 
prince assassinated, in contempt of all forms of 
justice.’”’ 

The conduct of Bonaparte, until that pe- 
riod, had been great and noble, but the survivors 











of the terrorists, who were still powerful, and 
whose power his imagination represented to 
him as still greater than it was in reality, would 
not, it is probable, tolerate a master, who, un- 
less he were like themselves, sullied with crime, 
would be constantly reproaching them. The 
death of the Duke D’Enghien, therefore, was 
resolved on, to soothe the alarms supposed to 
be felt by the men of the revolution at the very 
name of the Bourbons. Bonaparte supposed 
them to judge of themselves as he judged them. 
The death of the Duke D’Enghien, moreover, 
as it would, at the same time, plunge in grief 
the royalists, who, since the 18th Brumaire, had 
rallied round the government of Bonaparte, 
would again detach them from his interests; and 
thus places, favours, and dignities, would be ex- 
clusively enjoyed by the men of the revolution : 
these were the advantages which he offered in 
return for the services he expected of them. 


I shall now venture on the recital of the 
bloody transaction, of which the Castle of Vin- 
cennes was the scene. 


It was General Ordener, then commanding 
the horse-grenadiers of the guard, who received 
from the minister at war the order to repair 
to the Rhine; there to give his directions to the 
chiefs of the gendarmerie of New Brissac, 
which was placed at his command. Gene- 
ral Ordener, accordingly, sent a squadron of 
gendarmerie to Ettenheim, where the Duke 
d’Enghien was arrested on the 15th of March. 
The Prince was immediately conducted to the 
citadel of Strasbourg, where he remained until 
the arrival of further orders from Paris on the 
18th. These orders were hastily forwarded, 
and were promptly executed ; for the carriage 
in which the unfortunate prince was conveyed 
reached the gates of Paris on the 20th, at eight 
o’clock in the morning. It remained there five 
hours, and then took the route by the outward 
Boulevard to Vincennes, where it did not ar- 
rive before nightfall. All the important scenes in 
this horrid transaction were to be performed by 
night; the sun was not even to shine on its tra- 
gical termination. The order to the troops was, 
that they were to be at Vincennes before night; 
it was by night that the fatal prison-gates were 
closed on the prince; it was by night that the 
council assembled to try him, or rather to con- 
demn him without trial; the moment that the 
morning clock struck six, the musketry was or- 
dered to fire—it fired, and at six o’clock the 
Prince had ceased to breathe. It may here be 
permitted me to make one observation as to the 
part which the Council of State took in the 
death of the prince; it is this—that however it 
may be admitted, that the Council of the 10th 
of March may have authorized the arrest of the 
the Duke D’Enghien, no Council was held be- 
tween the moment of his arrival at the gates of 
Paris and that of his execution; it was Bona- 
parte alone, therefore, who gave the orders, but 
too punctually followed. 


When the dreadful intelligence of the death 
of the Duke D’Enghien became known in Paris, 
it occasioned a consternation which reminded 
us of the days of terror! Ah! if Bonaparte 
could but then have seen the countenances of 
the inhabitants of the capital—could he lave 
compared the air of gloom and silence, which 
then prevailed, with the joy which brightened 
every face on the day when he entered Paris 
the conqueror of the plains of Marengo,—he 
would have felt that he had just sullied his 
glory with a stain that nothing could ever efface. 
He certainly would not then have dared, as he 
and I had done together when he first took up 
his residence at the Tuileries, to provoke the 
expression of the opinions of people on his con- 
duct in promenades made incognito ;—or, had he 
done so, he would have heard only echoes of 


the ill which he affected to speak of himself. 
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On the 22nd of March, half an hour after 

mid-day, I was told that somebody desired to 

k with me: it was Harrel. I shall give his 
relation word for word :— 

“ The evening of the da’ 
he said, “ I was asked if I could lodge a pri- 
soner. I answered no; that there was no room 
vacant but my own apartment, and the chamber 
of the pode I was then ordered to have an 
apartment immediately prepared for the recep- 
tion and lodging for the night of a prisoner, 
who would arrive in the course of the evening. 
J was also ordered to have a grave dug in the 
court.¢ I answered that that would be difficult, 
since the court was paved. Another place was 
then inquired for, and the moat was decided on, 
and there, in fact, it was prepared. 

“ The prince arrived at seven o’clock in the 
evening : he was suffering much from cold and 
hunger, but did not appear dejected. He asked 
me to let him have something to eat, and to be 
allowed to go to bed after his repast. The cham- 
ber destined for him not being yet aired, I re- 
ceived him in my own apartment, and sent into 
the village for a dinner for him. He put many 
questions to me respecting Vincennes, as to 
what had occurred there, and a number of other 
things. He told me that he had been brought 
up in the neighbourhood of the castle; he con- 
ve with me with a great deal of ease and 
condescension. He asked me, ‘ What do they 
want with me? What are they going to do with 
me?’ But these questions did not affect his 
tranquillity, nor did the manner in which they 
were put indicate uneasiness. My wife, who 
was af was in bed in the same room, in an 
alcove inclosed within a grating; she heard, 
without being perceived, the whole of our con- 
versation, and was extremely affected by it, for 
she recognized the prince, whose foster -sister she 
was, and from whose family, until the revolu- 
tion, she had been in the receipt of a pension. 

“ The Prince was in a hurry to go to bed; he 
was weary, and had great need of repose ; but, 
before he had composed himself to sleep, the 
judges had him brought into the Council Cham- 
ber. I was not present at the examination. 
When it was finished, the Duke went up stairs 
to his chamber; and when he was again ap- 
proached, in order that his sentence might be 
read to him, he was ina sound sleep. A few 
moments afterwards, being led out to execution, 
he was so little apprehensive of what was going 
on, that, on descending the steps that led into 
the moat, he inquired whither they were conduct- 
ing him. I went before with a lantern. Feeling 
the draught, which rushed up from below, he 
pressed my arm, and said, ‘Are they going to 
throw me into a dungeon?’” The rest is well 
known. I still see Harrel shuddering while he 
recalled to mind that movement of the unfortu- 
nate Prince. 

Such was the simple narrative made to me by 
Harrel, the day after the execution. Much has 
been said of a lantern, which, it is asserted, was 
affixed to the button-hole of the Duke D’En- 
ghien. This is a pure invention. Captain Dau- 
tancourt, whose sight was not good, had the 
lantern carried by Harrel brought near, that he 
might read the sentence,—and such a sentence! 
—to the unfortunate Prince, whom they had just 
condemned, in contempt no less of all judiciary 
forms, than of justice itself; and it was probably 
the employment I have mentioned of the lan- 
tern, which gave rise to the report. Besides, it 


before yesterday,” 





+ ‘* Attend to this circumstance,” says M. de Bour- 
rienne, in a note to his Memoirs; “ before any trial 
had taken place, Harrel was told to have a grave dug ; 
it is hence clear, that the people employed must have 
known that they came for the purpose of putting the 
Duke D’Enghien to death. What answer can be given 
to this? Is it possible to believe that any one would 
have dared to give such an order beforehand, unless 
that order had in pursuance of a formal command 
of Bonaparte % It is not to be supposed for a mo- 





was six o’clock in the morning, that the fatal 
occurrence was consummated, and on the 21st 
of March, it is light at six o’clock. 

General Savary did not dare take on himself 
to delay the exécution of the sentence ; yet it is 
certain that the Prince had earnestly requested 
to have an interview with the First Consul. 
Had Bonaparte seen the Prince, it is beyond a 
doubt, I think, that he would have spared his 
life. He could not have acted otherwise; but 
Savary thought it was his duty to sacrifice the 
Prince to the powerful faction which was then 
dominant, even over the First Consul, and while 
thinking to serve his master, he only served, in 
fact, a faction, to which, it is but justice to him 
to say, he did not belong. Thus, then, the truth, 
as regards the Duke of Rovigo, appears to be, 
that the ground for reproach against him is the 
not having suspended the execution, which, had 
it been suspended, would not, most probably, 
have taken place at all. He was but an instrument, 
and, in my opinion, an expression of regret on 
his part would have done him more credit, and 
availed more in his favour, than his vain efforts 
to justify the conduct of Bonaparte, and the 
views which eonnected him with the Jacobins. 
I have said, that, had delay been admitted, there 
would have been no execution. I draw almost 
a certain conclusion to this effect, from the 
doubt that must have existed in the mind of the 
First Consul. If he had not been wavering, 
every step would have been decided heforehand, 
and, if that had been the case, most certainly the 
carriage of the Duke D’Enghien would not have 
been detained five hours at the gates of Paris: 
it is, besides, an undoubted fact, that it was at 
first intended to conduct the Prince to the prison 
of the Temple. 

From all that I have said, and especially from 
the want of delay in the execution of the Prince, 
I draw the conclusion, to me clear as the day, 
that General Savary had received from Bona- 
parte the formal order to have the Duke D’En- 
ghien put to death ; and an grder, equally formal, 
so to proceed in the matter, that it would be impos- 
sible to speak again to Napoleon on the subject 
before all was over. Can there be a stronger, 
more evident proof of this than the order for 
the grave given beforehand. I have reported 
this fact as Harrel told it me: he mentioned it 
without any question from me; and he could 
not have invented a circumstance of such a na- 
ture. Devoted to the memory of his master, as 
much as he was to the person of Bonaparte, the 
Duke de Rovigo goes beyond the heroism of 
devotion, in endeavouring, at this day, to pal- 
liate the truth, and in so doing, contradicting 
the testamentary declarations of Napoleon. I 
have pleasure also in rendering to the General 
a piece of justice, which he does not do to him- 
self: he did but obey. I will add also, that, 
under a government so completely military as 
was that of Bonaparte, the discipline was so strict, 
that no one would have dared to shrink from 
the execution of a command given by a supe- 
rior. Moreau himself, who was in the Temple 
at the period I am now speaking of, had obeyed 
the order, which appointed him jailor of the 
Directorate. General Savary was not in the 
moat at the moment of the execution; but he 
was on the crest of the rampart, from which he 
could see all that passed. 

Another circumstance connected with the 
death of the Duke D’Enghien has been much 
spoken of, and this I know to be true. The 
Prince had a spaniel, and the faithful little ani- 
mal was unremitting in his visits to the moat 
and to the fatal spot. Who did not see him? 
For who was there then living that was not eager 
te visit the scene of sorrow? It waz a true 
place of pilgrimage. The eye fixed on the spot 
where the young victim had fallen, until a tear 
came to prevent its being distinguished, and the 
fidelity of the poor dog was the theme of general 








admiration. The police, ever uneasy, soon set 
these matters at rest. It was forbidden to pass 
by the place; and the dog no longer went to 
moan or the tomb of his master. 

Bona wads advancing to the attainment 
of his object—to be declared Emperor. He had 
given to the men of the revolution pledges such 
as they would not have thought of requiring; and 
soon these fierce republicans were seen smiling 
over the restoration of an order of things which 
they had destroyed, rivalling each other in eager- 
ness to exchange flattery, servitude, and all 
sorts of haseness, for gold ribbons and titles ;— 
stooping to collect again what they had formerly 
thrown into the mire, and to acquire riches and 
power by the aid of the same doctrines which 
they had overthrown and trodden under foot. 

I promised to speak the truth with regard to 
the death of the Duke D’Enghien, and I have 
done so, although it has cost me not a little. 
The report of Harrel, and the fact of the grave 
ordered beforehand, would not permit me to 
pause at doubts which I should have been glad 
to have had excuse for entertaining; and what 
followed has not less tended to prevent my feeling 


any. 

On the 22nd, as soon as Harrel had left me, 
I determined to go to Malmaison to see Madame 
Bonaparte ; feeling assured, from the knowledge 
I had of her sentiments towards the Bourbons, 
that the event must have plunged her in pro- 
found affliction. I sent a messenger before me 
to inquire whether she could receive me,—a pre- 
caution which I had never before taken under 
any circumstances. On my arrival, I was imme- 
diately ushered into her boudoir, where she 
was with Hortense and Madame de Remusat: I 
found all three in the greatest grief—“ Ah! 
Bourrienne,” cried Josephine when she saw me, 
“what a dreadful calamity! If you knew in what 
a state he has been for same time past—he shuns, 
he fears the presence of everybody. Who could 
have instigated him to such an action!” I related 
to Josephine the particulars I had heard from 
Harrel.—“ What cruelty!” she resumed; “ at 
least they cannot say it was my fault, for I 
omitted no effort to dissuade him from the fatal 
intention ; he had not confided it to me, but you 
know how I guess his thoughts, and he confessed 
all; but with what harshness he rejected my 
supplications; I clung to him—I threw myself 
at his feet :—‘ Meddle with what concerns you,’ 
he said, in a tone of fury ; ‘these are not women’s 
affairs! Leave me!’ And he threw me off from 
him, with a violence which I have never ex- 
perienced from him since our first interview after 
his return from Egypt. ‘ Good God, what will 
become of us!” 

I had no consolation to offer to Madame 
Bonaparte, no reasons wherewith to soothe an 
affliction or aliay fears which I partook with her, 
for to the grief occasioned me by the unheard 
of atrocity of which the Duke D’Enghien had 
fallen the victim, was added the almost equal 
sorrow at finding Bonaparte capable of com- 
mitting such an act. “ What can be the opinion 
of Paris?” said Josephine; “ I am sure they will 
everywhere curse him, for even here, his flatterers 
are in the greatest consternation when they are 
not in his presence. We have been very melan- 
choly since yesterday; and as for him, you know 
how he is when he is not satisfied with himself, 
and yet wishes to appear to be so in the eyes of 
the world; nobody dares to address a word to 
him, and everything is sad around us. What a 
commission was that with which he charged 
Savary! You know I do not like that man, for 
he is one of those whose flatteries contribute 
most to spoil Bonaparte. Alas! what pain I 
suffered yesterday, when he came to me to fulfil 
the sad office committed to him by the Duke 
D’Enghien, before he died. Look,” said 
Josephine, showing them to me, “here are his 
portrait, and a lock of his hair, which he has 
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prayed me to have conveyed to one who was 
dear to him. Savary had almost tears in his 
eyes while speaking to me of the last moments 
of the Duke; and then endeavouring to reassume 
the mastery over his feelings, he said, It is in 
vain, Madame, one cannot see such a man as 
that die, without experiencing alively emotion.’”’ 





{Note—M. de Bourrienne had devoted a 
former chapter of his memoirs to the examina- 
tion and refutation of the statements put forth 
by Napoleon and his adherents, respecting the 
death of the Duke D’Enghien, and had exposed 
what he designates the shocking contradictions 
which the sayings of Napoleon on this subject 
present,—according as he addresses himself to 
strangers, to persons admitted to his intimacy, or 
to the public and to posterity: he draws the 
conclusion, that when Napoleon had resolved on 
assuming the crown, he determined on the death 
of one of the Bourbons, both for the purpose of 
propitiating the Jacobins, and striking a terror 
into the family, and the party attached to that 
family, which formerly ruled in France. “ Bona- 
parte,” says M. de Bourrienne, “conceived and 
commanded the crime, a blind obedience to his 
will perpetrated it. There are no human means, 
therefore, of relieving Napoleon from the odium 
of the principal share in the death of the Duke 
D’Enghien. If zeal in executing flagitious com- 
mand may be extenuated, there is no excuse for 
the will that gave the order for its commission.” 


In the same chapter, M. de Bourrienne relates 
a story of the effect which the execution of the 
unfortunate Prince had on an unwilling perfor- 
mer in that tragedy, which is too curious to be 
omitted. The tale was told in the presence of M. 
de Bourrienne, to a former secretary of General 
Davoust, by a person whom M. de Bourrienne 
refrains from naming; and is as follows :—“ That 
person had received the appointment of secre- 
tary to General Davoust, then in command of a 
division in the camp of Boulogne. On com- 
mencing his journey to join the General, and 
travelling by the diligence, the secretary observed 
in the same carriage with himself, a man whose 
countenance bespoke him to be labouring under 
an affliction of that profound nature, which en- 
tirely absorbs the mind. During the wholejourney 
he never broke silence, but by deep drawn sighs 
which he endeavoured in vain to suppress. The 
secretary of General Davoust observed his me- 
lancholy companion with a degree of interest 
and curiosity, but respected his silence. It hap- 
pened, however, that, as at that period the num- 
ber of travellers on the roads between Paris 
and the Camp was very great, and the inn where 
the diligence stopped in the evening was so com- 
pletely occupied, that there were not rooms 
enough for every passenger to have a chamber 
to himself: the secretary and his mysterious 
travelling companion were consequently accom- 
modated in the same apartment. When they 
were alone, the secretary addressed his sorrow- 
ing comrade in that tone of interest and kind- 
ness, which prevents a question from appearing 
indiscreet. He told him he could not see un- 
moved the expression of grief which he had 
remarked in his companion, inquired what was 
the nature of the pain he was suffering, tendered 
his services should his sorrows be of a nature 
to admit of alleviation. To all these interroga- 
tories, the unknown replied at first by profound 
sobs only ; but he at length broke silence and 
said—‘ I thank you, sir, greatly for the interest 
you feel for me; I am in no need of anything; 
and my case is one which admits not of consola- 
tion; the evil of which I suffer can only terminate 
with my existence. You shall yourself judge ; 
for the interest you have ovlenall in my sorrows, 
justifies my confidence too fully to leave me a 
motive for concealing anything. Figure to your- 
self my despair :—I was Quarter- Master in the 





corps of Gendarmerie d’ élite ; I formed part of 


a detachment ordered to proceed to Vincennes; 
and there passed the night under arms; at day- 
break I was marched with six privates into the 
moat; we were to proceed to an execution. A 
man was brought out—I gave the word to fire— 
the man fell—and after the execution, I learned 
that we had just shot the Duke D’Enghien. 
Could I have conceived it had been he! I had 
heard the prisoner called a Brigand of La Vendée ! 
—I have quitted the service—I demanded my 
discharge—it was granted me—and I am now 
on my way to join my family. Would to God I 
had done so sooner.’ ” } 


SONG. 
AFTER THE ELIZABETHEAN MANNER. 
My heart is freighted full of love, 
As full as any argosy, 
With gems below, and gems above, 
And ready for the trying sea, 
For the wind is blowing summerly. 


Full strings of nature’s beaded pearl, 
Sweet tears! twist into amorous ties ; 
And turkis-lockets, that no churl 
Hath fashioned out mechanic-wise— 
But all made up of thy blue eyes: 


And girdles wove of subtle sound, 

And thoughts not trusted to the air 
Of antique mould—the same as bound, 
In Paradise, the primal pair, 

Before Love's arts and niceness were : 


And carcanets of living sighs ; 

Gums that had dropped from Love's own stem; 
And one small jewel most I prize,— 

The darling gaud of all of them,— 

I wot, so rare and fine a gem 

Ne’er glowed on Easterp anadem. 


I’ve cased the rubies of thy smiles, 
In rich and triply-plated gold ; 
But this no other wealth detiles, 
Itself, itself, can only hold— 
—The stealthy kiss on Maple-wold. 
R. M. M. 


THE FUGITIVE. 
A TALE. 

AsouT two miles beyond the Western skirts 
of the Forest of Dean, stands the Castle of St. 
Briavels. It is built on the summit of a huge 
shapeless mountain, the southern declivity of 
which extends to the flat salt marshes which 
border the river Severn, while its western base 
is washed by the rapid waters of the river Wye. 
Beyond the Severn lies the vale of Gloucester, 
thickly wooded to the water’s edge, and chequer- 
ed with a thousand village spires and country 
seats; while, in the back ground, the long chain 
of the Somersetshire hillg stretches in a semi- 
circular form from east to west; and, seeming to 
shut in the vale beneath from the rest of the 
world, vividly realizes in the eye of the specta- 
tor, the picture his imagination has formed of 
the happy valley of Prince Rasselas. Beyond 
the Wye rises the dark mountain of Trelick. 
Its ascent, at first precipitous, soon becomes so 
slow and imperceptible, that the weary traveller 
may urge his steed from gunrise till noon, ere 
he arrives at the highest point of elevation. But 
when he has attained this goal of his wishes, he 
meets his reward: for he beholds around him a 
boundless expanse of mouptain heather, inter- 
rupted here and there, by the bleached fragments 
of broken rocks, which, scattered on the surface 
of the mountain, appear like the whitening 
skeletons of departed giants. Far to the west he 
may discern, in a clustered crowd, the moun- 
tains of Wales; where the Sugar-loaf and the 
Holy Mountain, folding their dark flanks over 
each other, pierce the clouds of heaven with 
their blue peaks, and present to the eye a spec- 
tacle of unexampled grandeur and sublimity. 








Not many years since a gentleman, well- 
mounted, rode up the western acclivity of Tre- 
lick, and arrived at the windmill, whieh crowns 
the ridge of the mountain, just as the last rays 
of the sun were gilding the conical summit of 
the distant Sugar-loaf. Invited by the serenity 
of the evening, he checked his horse, and, alight- 
ing upon the turf, stood for some minutes gazing 
with silent admiration on the scene around him. 
At length, “ How beautiful,” he exclaimed aloud, 
“ how beautiful thou art, nature! how unchange- 
able thy course! Thousands have beheld thee 
from this spot; they have passed away, but thou 
remainest! The same eternal smile that beamed 
upon the Briton, the Roman, and the Norman, 
now plays upon thy features—now makes thee as 
lovely as thou ever wert, as lovely as thou ever 
wilt be!” 

Thus soliloquizing enthusiastically, he was 
suddenly startled by a voice from behind him, 
which, in the sweetest tone imaginable, exclaim- 
ed, “ Pray, sir, have the kindness to interrupt 
your soliloquy for an instant, and in charity tell 
us which of these roads leads to St. Briavels.”” 

Looking around, the stranger beheld close to 
him, two ladies on horseback ; and for the first 
time perceived that, from the spot where he 
stood, eight roads branched off in different di- 
rections over the heath. 

“ Madam,” he replied to the lady who had 
addressed him, “I fear you have placed me in 
as great a dilemma as yourself; I am a stranger 
to the heath; but I rather think the narrowest 
of the roads is the one you seek.” 

“ The narrowest, and the worst,” cried the 
lady. “* Well, we must even make the best of it 
—come Mary.” 

At these words she thanked the stranger with 
a smile, which he thought would have been an 
ample reward for a more important service, and, 
followed by her younger companion, set off at a 
round canter and disappeared along the heath. 

The stranger did not resume the broken thread 
of his soliloquy; but, forgetting nature and her 
charms, could only think of the little adventure 
that had just happened. “ Who can they be,” he 
said to himself, “ alone, so late, so interesting?” 
He paused for a few seconds, hesitating and irre- 
solute ; then appearing to make a sudden resolve, 
he seized his horse, tightened the girths, sprung 
into the saddle, and taking the widest and the 
best road, which leads to Chepstow, galloped off. 

He had not ridden far, before the evening 
sky became overcast: huge black clouds rolled 
from the west, and the wind, which seemed to 
start out of the earth, came and went in sudden 
gusts around him. In an instang the black face 
of the clouds was cleft by the forked lightning; and 
the thunder, bursting like the roar of a thousand 
cannons, rolled terribly across the heavens. 

“ Hah!” said the stranger, as the peel broke 
upon his ear and aroused him from a deep 
reverie, “ they must still be upon the mountain ;” 
and, in the hope of affording them his protec- 
tion and assistance, he turned his horse and 
hastened back to the cross-roads, When he 
arrived there, the evening was already so dark, 
that he could not distinguish the narrow road 
which the ladies had pursued; but his horse 
with sagacious instinct, as if divining its master’s 
purpose, singled it out in an instant, and, without 
the aid of whip or spur, dashed onward at the 
utmost of its gencrous speed. The fair travellers 
must have lost no time, for he rode some miles 
before he came within sight of them, and as he 
drew nigh, the sound of his rapid approach at- 
tracted their attention and alarmed their fears. 
But these were soon quicted when they recog- 
nized the soliloquizing stranger; and accepting 
with many thanks his proffered escort, they con- 
tinued their route with unabated speed. 

Although they rode apace, the thunder clouds 
travelled still faster, so that in a short time the 
storm overtook them, and the rain drenched 
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them to the skin. Notwithstanding this, they rode 
on with unabated ardour, and pursued their way 
for some time in perfect silence. 

“We ought to be near the turn which takes 
down to the Wye,” at length, said the lady to 
her young companion. But she had scarcely ut- 
tered these words, when her horse suddenly 
stopped short, and neighing, or rather screaming, 
with affright, reared, and wheeled round so 
sharply that none but an excellent horse-woman 
could have kept her seat. The terrified animal 
had paused on the brink of a precipice three hun- 
dred fect deep, at the bottom of which the swollen 
torrent of the Wye thundered over its rocky bed: 
another step and horse and rider had been dash- 
ed to atoms. 

It was now evident, that they had mistaken 
the road; but in such a night to lose a road was 
far easier than to find one, and accordingly some 
time elapsed before they regained the track from 
which they had departed. A delay attended with 
the most fatal consequences. 

Having at length recovered the route, they 
soon began to descend the mountain path, which, 
cut along the side of a deep ravine, leads to the 
banks of the river; and at every step they ad- 
vanced, the hoarse murmur ofthe torrent beneath 
rose louder and louder upon the ear. The road 
in a short time became so steep and broken that 
they were forced to dismount and lead their 
horses; and it was not until they were thoroughly 
fatigued that they came within sight of the ferry- 
house. The stranger roused the boatman from 
his bed, but the man declared that to pass the 
swollen stream in the dark would be impossible, 
and no bribe could induce him to make the at- 
tempt. 

“ We must pass,” said the lady in a tone which 
denoted resolution not to be shaken. 

“ Madam,” exclaimed the stranger, consider, 
I entreat you to consider the danger. 

“Stranger,” she replicd calmly; and as she 
spoke she approached and laid her hand firmly 
upon his arm, “ I know the attempt will be dan- 
gerous, but to remain here were not less so. [ 
am a fugitive. If I am overtaken I must suffer 
worse than death; if the boat sink I can only 
perish.” 

“ Alas!” cried the stranger, “why is your flight 
so urgent ? we may regain the heath, and, taking 
the Chepstow road, cross the river at the bridge.” 

Before there was time for a reply, the rapid 
clattering of hoofs, mingled with the voices of 
horsemen, was heard to proceed from the steep 
descent. “ They come!” cried the lady,—* God! 
I am lost—yet there is time—the boat!” As she 
spoke these words she rushed to the spot where 
the boat lay moored, and sprung into it. The 
stranger, irresistibly impelled, followed her ex- 
mple ; and as the boat slipped from its moorings 
nd swept down the river, the an pursuers 
appeared upon the bank. They quickly learn- 
ed from the younger lady, who, paralyzed with 
terror, remained behind, all that had taken place, 
and endeavoured to gallop down the bank of the 
river in pursuit; butthe thick brushwood, which 
grew to the water’s edge, interrupted their pro- 
gress, and, baffled and disappointed, they return- 
ed to the ferry-house. 

Meanwhile the current carried the boat into 
the middle of the stream ; and, as the white faces 
of the rocks that hang over the river gleamed 
through the darkness and then instantly disap- 
peared, the stranger and his companion became 
conscious that they were descending the torrent 
with fearful — They had already been 
carried some hundred yards on their perilous 
voyage, but neither party had ventured to break 
silence; and it seemed as if, aware of the im- 
pending danger, they awaited their fate with that 
awful tranquillity which fear alone can inspire. 

Ellen G—, for that was the lady’s name, was 
the first to speak. “This is a dangerous navi- 
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gation,” said she, in a voice terribly calm: “we 
must run the boat ashore before we reach the 
Brockware rapids ; it is our only chance of es- 
cape; if we fail, we shall be dashed to pieces.” 
The stranger searched the boat for an oar or a 
pole, but in vain; these had been carried away 
when the boat was laid up for the night; 
and the voyagers were left at the mercy of the 
torrent, without the means of acquiring the 
slightest guidance over the vessel. Thus forlorn 
and hopeless, they swept down the tide, the boat 
sometimes striking against rocks, which, though 
in ordinary times rising high above the level of 
the river, were now completely covered by the 
swollen torrent. The lady sat down on the 
edge of the buat, and, covering her face with her 
hands, remained for some minutes deeply ab- 
sorbed: at length she raised her head, and again 
broke the awful silence. 


“T fear there is no chance of escape,” said she; 
“for myself I am indifferent, but I am truly 
unhappy to have involved you in my fate. 
Would to God you had been less generous, or I 
less rash!’ Then, after a pause, she suddenly 
exclaimed, “Can you swim? if you can, prepare 
yourself—you may still escape. Hark, it is the 
roaring of the rapids, a few moments more and 
all will be over.” She sank upon her knees. It 
was only for an instant. Recovering her heroic 


‘calmness, she hastily took from her neck a small 


gold chain with a locketattached to it. “There,” 
said she, “ my fate is inevitable ; you may pos- 
sibly escape. If you should, bear this to the 
person whose name is here engraven, and say— 
oh! stranger, it is my dying request—say that 
Ellen G— thought of him, and him only, in this 
terrible moment.” 

As these words passed from her lips, the boat 
struck violently against a sunken rock, and be- 
gan to fill with water. The last ray of hope 
now departed from their breasts, and they sat 
in that terrible state of expectation which none 
who have not experienced it, can conceive. But 
capricious fate still kept them in suspense ; for 
the boat although half filled, continued to float, 
and in this condition, was carfied over the rapids 
down into the eddying pool beneath. Now the 
moment was arrived. Torn by eddies, the vessel 
split into a thousand fragments, the strong 
beams floated like straws upon the raging waves ; 
and the trembling beings, who an instant before 
were calm and resigned, struggled with fearful 
agony against their fate. 

Theshadows of night passed away, and with the 
darkness, the storm-clouds fled from the face of 
the heavens. The thin grey light of the morning 
peeped over the eastern hills, and the large sun 
shot forth his level beams, brightening at every 
instant as he arose. The birds began their matin 
carol, and the whistle of the plough-boy re- 
sounded alongthe banks of the Wye. Thestream, 
still full and rapid, was no longer an angry tor- 
rent; but it bore upon its surface many proofs 
of its past fury, and pursued its sullen way with 
the unconcious dulness of inanimated nature. 

About two miles below the spot of the fatal 
catastrophe, the body of Ellen was discovered 
cast upon the shore. Her features were so beau- 
tiful—the expression of her countenance so 
serene and tranquil, that it was difficult to be- 
lieve her death had been so terrible; her dark 
locks, though wet and dishevelled, adorned in 
death the face they had rendered enchanting 
when alive ;—and so touching was her whole ap- 
pearance, that even the rude peasants who came 
to gaze upon her, burst into tears, and wept 
over her fate, as if she had been their own 
daughter. 

The stranger escaped from the merciless 
stream. He survived to fulfil the last request of 
> unfortunate Ellen, and to write this simple 
tale. ‘ 


Ce 





KORNER, THE GERMAN POET. 
(From Le Globe.) 


Cuartzes Theodore Ké6rner was born at 
Dresden, on the 13th of September, 1791. His 
father was an enlightened magistrate, well 
known by his writings on politics and the fine 
arts, Weak and unhealthy in his infancy, his 
first school was a garden and the country; his 
first education, but few lessons and regular 
gymnastic exercises. Without evincing any pre- 
cocity of talent, which is but too frequently de- 
ceptive, he early exhibited strong passions, a 
quickness of imagination, and an affectionate 
temper. The chief objects of attraction for 
him were history, natural science, the mathe- 
matics, and drawing. Subsequently, when he 
felt the force of his inspiration for poetry, he 
became aware that close study, and an enlarged 
intimate knowledge of men and nature, form 
the proper food of the truly poetic genius. 

Being intended for the occupation of a 
miner, he quitted his father’s roof at the age of 
seventeen, and, in the summer of 1808, en- 
tered the public school of Freyberg. Indefati- 
gable in the pursuit of his new career, he over- 
came all difficulties, and gave himself up to the 
study of the collateral sciences; whilst, at the 
same time, his passionate love of nature and 
poetry made him view his future profession in its 
most poetic and imaginative light,—making fre- 
quent journies on foot in the garb and with the 
implements of a miner, and scaling steep rocks, 
at the peril of his life, in order to enrich his 
collection of fossils and minerals. 

His conduct at Leipsic and Berlin, where he 
entered at the Universities in 1810 and 1811, 
was a mixture of hardihood, independence, and 
taste for cultivated society ; of a love of study 
and a love of enjoyment; of youthful loyalty 
and the extravagancies of an university. It 
was with a poetic feeling that he adopted the 
life of the students; at Leipsic, he even formed 
a society of poets, and produced his first attempts, 
a collection of poetical pieces, under the title 
of Flower-buds (Knospen). 

About this time, the father of Kérner, who 
was averse to the manners and habits that pre- 
vailed at the universities, removed his son to a 
sphere of intellectual activity less bounded than 
ae narrowed path of an academic student, and 
in which talent might secure to itself a proper 
elevation. Vienna was chosen as the new abode 
of Korner: there, in the house of the Prussian 
ambassador, M. W. Humboldt, and in the so- 
ciety of M. F. Schlegel, he entered upon a new 
career. His arrival at Vienna, which was in 
the month of August, 1811, was the commence- 
ment of an important epoch in his life. The 
brilliancy which the theatres of Vienna then 
boasted, drew Kérner forcibly towards dramatic 
poetry. Sixteen pieces of different kinds, be- 
gun or finished in the space of fifteen months, 
and most of them played with a success which 
greatly surpassed the poet’s hopes, were, toge- 
ther with some fugitive pieces, the first fruits 
of his residence in a world purely literary, and 
evinced the flexibility of his talents and the 
facility of his versification. At the first repre- 
sentation of one of his tragedies, the audience 
demanded the appearance of the author,—an 
honour seldom conferred in Vienna. Thus flat- 
tered by the public, he was soon appointed dra- 
matic poet to the Court; and, to add to his appa- 
rent prosperity, he enjoyed the satisfaction of an 
honourable attachment to a virtuous actress. 
Such was the flattering situation of Korner, 
when, in the beginning of 1813, came the ap- 
peal of Prussia to her children to recover their 
national independence: this appeal found a 
ready echo in the breast of the young poet, 
and from that moment all his thoughts and 
affections were turned towards the liberators of 
his country, in whose service and for whose 
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liberty he was ready to sacrifice life, fortune, 
and all his future prospects of love and glory. 

Taking his departure from Vienna on the 
15th of March, he was admitted at Breslau into 
the corps of volunteers under the orders of the 
Mayor of Lutzow. Here he found young men, dis- 
tinguished by the elevation of their sentiments 
and the education they had received, officers 
already known by honourable service, philoso- 
phers and statesmen, who, from a patriotic en-. 
thusiasm, had joined the standard of the mayor 
to revenge the oppression of their liberties. 
Ardent, courageous, and devoted to his mili- 
tary duties, Korner avoided no fatigue nor dan- 
ger,—inactivity alone wearied him. By degrees 
he became adjutant to the mayor, rising solely 
by his own intrepidity, and the intelligence he 
evinced upon all occasions. : 

Music, however, and poetry, occupied all his 
leisure moments, and, instead of being mere 
amusements, they became, in his hands, wea- 
pons of great power. His lyre was as much to 
be dreaded as his sword ;—his songs taking for 
subject the events of the time, his own emotions, 
and all the inspiration of German patriotism. 
Having been, for the first time, severely wound- 
ed, he soon recovered, and had again joined 
the service. On the 26th of August, the corps 
of Lutzow found itself opposed to a French 
corps. During an hour's halt in a wood, Korner 
composed his famous “ Song to his Sword.” At 
day-break, he wrote it in his portfolio, and read 
it to a friend, when the signal was given for the 
attack. Although superior, in point of num- 
bers, the enemy fled after a short resistance, and 
Kérner became conspicuous by his eagerness 
for the pursuit. Of sixty shots, which the 
French in their retreat showered from behind 
the thicket upon the Prussians, three only took : 
one of these terminated the existence of the 
young poet, at the age of twenty-two, and he thus 
died as he had presaged in his songs, and prayed 
for in his enthusiasm. 

His remains were interred by the road-side, 
at the foot of an oak. 








FINE ARTS. 


ENGRAVINGS, 

The Spirit of the Plays of Shakspeare, exhibited in 
a series of Outline Plates illustrative of the story 
of each Play. Drawn and engraved by Frank 
Howard. Nos. XIV. XV. XVI. 


Tue plays illustrated by Mr. Frank Howard in 
these three numbers, are, King Jolin and Corio- 
lanus, in the first; Henry LV. Parts I. and II. 
in the second; and Othello and Titus Andronicus, 
in the last. On the whole, these Outlines are 
very respectable performances; they may de- 
serve even higher praise, if we consider the 
many and great difficulties which attend the ex- 
ecution of a task, such as that which Mr. How- 
ard has ventured to undertake. In the first 
place, it is by no means in his favour, except in 
so far as it is creditable to his spirit, that he 
follows in some sort in the wake of Retzsch. 
Retzsch, in his illustrations, had two advantages, 
which no English illustrator of Shakspeare can 
look for: in the first place, he was the contem- 
porary of the authors whose works he aspires 
to delineate,—we except, of course, his attempts 
at illustrating Shakspeare, in which he cannot 
be considered successtul, at least, in comparison 
with his former efforts,—and may be supposed to 
have imbibed from the times, in a degree, at 
least, the same spirit which inspired his origi- 
nals, for those no doubt breathe the German 
spirit of the day. Again, a great many of the ad- 
mirers of M. Retzsch, his foreign admirers at 
least, received from his Outlines their first and 
only notions of the works of Goethe and Schiller, 
and had no preconceived ideas to oppose to, 
or, with all the partiality of self-love in their 





favour, to compare with, those which he offers 
them. The advantage he derives from this cir- 
cumstance, may be estimated by the frequency 
of the occasion we all feel to turn with impa- 
tience from attempts to illustrate the works of 
authors with which we are familiar, without 
having other grounds for disapprobation than 
because they do not sufiiciently coincide with 
the pictures which our own fancy has previously 
sketched. How different is the case of the 
illustrator of Shakspeare!—he is not only a 
stranger to the spirit of the age, of which the 
scenes he undertakes to portray must be cha- 
racteristic; but he has to contend with the im- 
pressions previously received, and which pro- 
bably vary in every individual, from a perusal 
of the author from whom he derives his subject. 
Add to this, the aid which the imaginations of 
the merest matter-of-fact men have received 
from the stage representations of the scenes of 
Shakspeare, and the probable preoccupation 
thence ensuing; and the success which has at- 
tended the efforts of Mr. Howard cannot fail to 
be highly appreciated. That they realize their 
own ideas of the scenes of Shakspeare, few people 
perhaps will own;—that as outlines they have the 
freedom, and spirit, and character of Retzsch’s 
performances—justice forbids us to admit; but 
that they show great talent for composition, 
and in some instances much refinement of taste, 
cannot be denied. They display, however, great 
inequality: the conceptions of Falstaff’ and 
Othelio, we think, cannot but be regarded as 
entire failures. In the illustrations of “ King 
John,” and some scenes in other plays, the at- 
tempt to represent mail-armour, besides having 
a most disagreeable effect to the eye, is a mis- 
take, and a deviation from the character of the 
work. Mr. Howard shines most in the more ela- 
borate and complicated compositions,—in some 
of the scenes of “ Coriolanus,” for instance, and 
of “ Titus Andronicus.” 








MUSIC. 
MR. PHILLIPS’S LECTURES ON MUSIC. 


A course of lectures on music by Mr. Phil- 
lips are now in progress at the Russell Institu- 
tion. On Monday, he ably illustrated the beau- 
ties and defects of many of Dibdin’s celebrated 
compositions: nothing could be clearer than 
his definitions of the various melodies he had 
occasion to allude to, each of which he illus- 
trated at the piano-forte. His pupil, Mr. Wood, 
of Covent Garden, was present, and, at the re- 
quest of his tutor, sang “ Farewell, my trim- 
built Wherry,” and part of the duet of “ All’s 
Well;” both of which were executed with great 
taste and feeling, and received with very general 
applause. 

It is impossible to conclude without advert- 
ing to the admirable manner of Mr. Phillips’s 
delivery: it is graceful, easy, impressive, and 
pleasantly conversational, by turns, and per- 
fectly free from pedantry and affectation. 





NEW SONGS. 

“ The Merry Girl of Portici,” a medley ballad, 
introducing the most popular melodies from 
Auber’s Masaniello; arranged by A. Lee. 

Tuts is a tasteful and pleasing arrangement; 

the accompaniment is both simple and appro- 

priate. This ballad was originally sung by Miss 

Love, at Drury Lane, but it then failed: it has 

since been sung with great success by Miss 

Anne Tree. 


“ In the deep, deep Sea!” a ballad, composed 
by C. E. Horn: written by Mrs. G. Sharp. 

“ Helen Trevor,’ a ballad, composed by the 
same, and written by the same. 

Tue former of these ballads is a composition of 

great originality and ability; and we have no 





doubt it will become very popular, as every bar 
is highly characteristic of the words. If sung 
on the stage, by either the fine deep voice of 
Miss Love, or the melodious baritone of H. 
Phillips, it would circulate as extensively as 
any song with which Mr. Horn has favoured 
the public. ‘“ Helen Trevor” is a pretty me- 
lody—the words are lack-a-daisical to a degree ; 
but, as Miss Paton has sung this song lately at 
Bath, it stands a fair chance of exciting more 
attention than its merits entitle it to. 


“ Proudly now our Banners waves,’ a ballad, 
composed by Mrs. H. Shelton, written by 
R. Ryan. 

“ Forget Me!’ a ballad, composed by the same, 
and written by the same. 

Mrs. Suevton is already well known to the 

public as the composer of some beautiful ballads 

(besides several instrumental pieces), and these 

will greatly increase the reputation which she 

has acquired. The former of these songs is in 
the Scottish style, very spirited and admirably 
adapted to either the stage or the concert-room. 

The latter is original, harmonious, and pathetic ; 

and the words ure, in every respect, worthy of 

the sweet melody to which they are united. 








THE THEATRES. 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

KEAN, to use the language of critics on the 
art of painting, has a style and a manner. His 
style is adapted for a small theatre, and a choice 
and he ono audience ;—his manner for a vast 
house, and a heterogeneous assemblage of every 
class ofcommon-place persons, His manner is ad- 
mired by the many ;—his style, by the few. His 
style is easy, simple, natural,—equally abounding 
in the grace of truth, and in the energy of pas- 
sion ;—his manner is powerful, but exaggerated, 
full of trick, and vulgar. By means of the for- 
mer, the sympathy which it is the object of 
the actor to excite, he never fails of inspiring 
in polished minds. By the latter, he astonishes 
and captivates the multitude ;—for it is the 
nature of the multitude to be lovers of wonders. 
The style of Kean is the natural and necessary 
expression of the feeling produced by the cir- 
cumstances under which the character which he 
personates is placed: in it, the study, the cal- 
culation of the artist is not discernible: the 
sudden changes of attitude,—the rapid altera- 
tions of countenance, seem the spontaneous effect 
of a momentary emotion, rather than the result 
of a preconceived idea: the flash of the eye, 
which accompanies, or rather precedes, the ut- 
terance of a feeling, like the lightning of the 
electric fluid, which, though, in fact, simulta- 
neous with the report, reaches us before it, is a 
proof, that, in embodying a sentiment, he has 
yielded his soul to its full influence, and has, for 
the moment, become himself the character which 
he represents. By those who have not seen 
Kean, or not seen him near enough to observe the 
truly marvellous manner in which a sudden 
thought or feeling appears to take absolute and 
full possession of all the faculties, not so much 
of the actor as of the man, it would be deemed 
impossible that a feigned feeling could so wear 
the semblance of a real emotion. Whence 
could proceed that deep and touching tone of 
lament, but from one really “much moved”? 
Whence could the flash of indignation that sud- 
denly darts over and illumines a countenance 
beyond measure expressive, arise, but from a 
passion firing the verysoul? Where can be the 
seat of a feeling that works such powerful effects, 
but in a heart bursting with emotion? To be 
conscious, however, of the power of Kean, 
and of the real beauties of his acting, it is ne- 
cesssary to be near him, the effects we have 
noticed are scarcely to be observed beyond the 
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the front row of the Pit, and a part of the 
dress circle of Boxes, for in fact they reach no 
further; and this circumstance will serve to il- 
lustrate the objections urged in anothor column 
of our present paper, against large theatres, 
and the effect which houses of such vast dimen- 
tions as our patent theatres have in vitiating 
the public taste. We have a still further proof 
of the pernicious effect of the same, in the re- 
ception which Kean’s vulgarisims and tricks, his 
manner, in short, meets with, and in the con- 
sideration of the quarter in which they are most 
applauded. These only can reach the more dis- 
tant parts of the house; and, since his exagge- 
rations, his peculiarities, however they may 
transgress the rules of sound taste and true art, 
are, in fact, full of power and a certain expres- 
sion, it is naturally these which gain the appro- 
bation of the greater part of the frequenters of 
the theatre ;—it is from these that most men 
form their opinions of his merits; and it is by 
this false standard that the taste of the public 
is formed. Were Kean less faulty, he would 
have fewer admirers, not only because the greater 
part of an audience could not appreciate his real 
merits, but because it is not possible that those 
merits could be known to them. Hence, the 
quietest plays, those in which his acting is really 
most generally successful, fail to draw crowded 
houses. Of all the parts in which he ever appeared 
his Richard IT. is perhaps his masterpiece; and 
yet that play was never popular with the pnblic : 

and how should it be so? since, although it 
affords full scope for the finest acting, and a field 

for the display of intense and varied feeling, such 

as scarcely the most favourite piece can present, 

yet it gives little opportunity for those elap- 

trap embellishments which the parts of the au- 

dience most remote from the stage are accus- 

tomed to expect, and which, in fact, may be said 

to be the only rays of light that reach them. 

“ Riches” is one of that class of plays, in which, 

according to the sentiments we have already 

exp , we best like to see our great per- 

former. The character of Luke is one of those 

parts, also, which are less trying than some others 

to the physical powers of Mr. Kean, and it al- 

lows him to exercise all his energies without 

inconvenience. The character is admirably 

understood, and perfectly executed. In the 

general conception, the contrast between the con- 

strained demeanour of the dissembling, melan- 

choly, and ruined spendthrift, and the easy ani- 

mated bearing, the exulting pride of the tyrant, 

again elevated to wealth and power, was remark- 

ably striking. Of the particular passages of act- 

ing, there was none, perhaps, finer than the 

sudden expression of passion and decision with 

which Luke starts up from a posture of supplica- 

tion to his brother, on finding vain his intreaties 

to be in received into favour. The look 

and action seemed the result of a shock pass- 

ing through the actor, and electrifying all who 

were within reach of its influence. But the effect 

must have been lost on those who were too dis- 

tant to observe the change of the countenance: 

they were indemnified, perhaps, by his delivery of 
the curses which he heaped on his kindred as 

he retired. After all, however, there is not a vast 

deal of acting for the principal character in this 

play; but the opportunity it does afford, admits 

the display of great excellencies, and Kean did 

not neglect it. 


ADELPHI. 

Aclever lively vaudeville was produced here on 
Monday, entitled “Supper’s Over.” The prin- 
cipal point in the piece, is the mortification of 
an elderly gentleman, who has his supper eaten 
by a set of uninvited visitors. It is from the 

n of Mr. —— Barnett, the author of “ Bold 

‘agoons,”” it was very favourably received, 
although Mr. J. Reeve knew scarcely a syllable 
of his part—an instance of carelessness not to 


be pardoned even in so popular an actor as Mr. 
Reeve. It is unjust to managers and author, and 
insulting to the public. The piece throughout 
excited roars of laughter. 


THEATRICAL CHIT-CHAT. 

— Miss Jarman has been eminently success- 
ful at Edinburgh : on one occasion she was called 
for by the audience after the performance, and 
on her appearing, she received from her admirers 
a crown of laurel. 

— Horn is shortly about to appear in Dublin, 
as Trumore in the “Lord of the Manor;” this 
clever musician has just finished an arrange- 
ment of Shakspeare’s ‘“ Tempest,”—rendering 
Ferdinand, Caliban, Miranda, Dorinda, and Ariel, 
vocal parts; the songs, duets, &c. selected from 
Shakspeare’s poems. This adaptation was offered 
to the manager of Drury Lane and refused—it 
will be performed in Dublin. 


PARIS CHIT-CHAT. 

Madlle. Sontag was to have made her last 
appearance at the Academie Royale de Musique, 
on Sunday evening last, in the second acts of 
“Tancredi” and “ Moise,” and the first act of 
“ Don Giovanni,” in aid of the Mendicity Fund, 
the prices of admission being raised on that oc- 
casion. Her sister Nina has been a resident in 
Berlin for some months past, where she has been 
studying for the stage. 

— Friday week was the birthday of Moliére, 
which was celebrated at the Théatre Frangois. 
“ Tartuffe,” and “Le Malade Imaginaire,” were 
performed to a numerous audience. 

— Madame Mainville Fodor has perfectly 
recovered her health and voice by her residence 
at Naples. She sang at the Theatre del Fondo, 
in “The Barber of Seville,’ and excited great 
admiration. 

— Malibran is still the idol of Paris. A melo- 
drama under the anglicised title of “ Le Watch- 
man,” is in preparation at the Théatre de la 
Porte St. Martin. 

— At the Theatre of St.» Petersburg, the 
“Partie de Chasse de Henri IV.” was lately per- 
formed for the benefit of Madlle. Bras, formerly 
of the Vaudeville, Paris. The Emperor, Em- 
press, Grand Duke Michael and his consort, 
were present. On one of the actors saying, “A 
monarch never knew the affection of his people 
until he was ill,” the house resounded with re- 
iterated plaudits, and the royal visitors seemed 
deeply affected. 





SCIENTIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Album Britannique—Sir Thomas Lawrence 
and Mr. Martin.—A work has been published 
this year in France, called, the “ Album Bri- 
tannique,” consisting of selections of what are 
considered by its conductors, the best articles 
and embellishments of the London Annuals. Le 
Globe, in speaking of this novel production, al- 
ludes to an article which it afterwards translates, 
and which it calls an article “devotedto- Sir James 
Martin and Thomas Lawrence.” The Globe, 
and no doubt with much justice, objects, that no 
person versed in art could be the author of the 
paper in question, for that no such person 
would think of drawing a parallel between the 
two artists named together. If our amiable con- 
temporary had stopped here, all might have been 
well: but when he goes on to state the grounds 
of the unfitness of the comparison, by saying 
that, to compare the author ofa myriad of little 
figures of the size of flies with one who is called 
the Vandyke of his age, is showing very little 
feeling for the art which forms the subject of 
the discourse, it is quite clear that he is as igno- 
rant of the merits of the matter as the critic 
whom he censures; for certainly that man can 
be but little sensible to the merits of Martin’s 
work, who deem them to consist in his myriads 





of litde figures no bigger than flies, 


— We are glad tosee (from the Exeter Flying 
Post) that a Horticultural Society is about to be 
established for Devon and Cornwall. The mild- 
ness of the climate in those counties will no doubt 
be highly favourable for the culture of the rare 
exotics imported from warm latitudes ; and the 
constant arrival of vessels in their different 
ports, will give great facilities for procuring the 
best specimens. It is to be called “ ‘The South 
Devon and Cornwall Horticultural Society.” A 
meeting has just been held at Plymouth to pro- 
mote the objects in view,—and quarterly exhi- 
bitions are to take place alternately at that town 
and Devonport. 

Early Ingenuity of Canova.—The ingenuous 
disposition of Canova, his animated countenance 
and his modesty, interested the Senator, Falier, 
who proved his most zealous patron; and he 
took him, when about twelve years old, under 
his immediate protection. But it was by a mere 
accident that his talents were first noticed. At 
a festival celebrated at the villa of Falier, and 
attended by many of the Venetian nobility, the 
domestics had neglected to provide an ornament 
for the dessert. The omission was not discovered 
till it was too late; and, fearing the displeasure 
of their master, they applied to Pasino Canova, 
who, with his grandson, was then at work in the 
house. The old man could suggest no remedy ; 
but young Antonio desired .o have some butter, 
and in a few moments he modelled a lion, with 
such skill and effect, that, when it appeared at 
table, it excited the attention and applause of all 
present. The servants were questioned—the 
whole was disclosed, and little Tonin declared 
to be the contriver. He was immediately called 
for; and blushing and half reluctant, was led 
into the brilliant assembly, where the received 
universal praise and caresses.— Bertha’s Visit. 

Vice-President of the French Institution for 
1830.—At a late sitting of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences of Paris, M. Duméril was elected 
Vice-President for the year 1830. The choice 
for the year was to be made from the Section of 
Physical Sciences; the contest rested princi- 
_— between M. Duméril and M. Geoffroy 

aint-Hilaire. On the first ballot the votes were, 
altogether, 50 in number: of these 23 were for 
M. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, 13 for M. Duméril, 
11 for M. Cordier, and 1 each for four other 
candidates. On the second ballot, the numbers 
declared were, for M. a t. Saint Hilaire 25, 
for M. Duméril 17, for M. Dupuytren 1. On 
the scrutiny of the ballot, there appeared for 
M. Duméril 28, for M. —e Saint- Hilaire 
22: the former was consequently elected. | 

The Deaf and Dumb in Zurich.—According to 
a census made of the population of the Canton 
of Zurich, in 1828, it appears, that in a ert 
tion of 220,000 souls, the number of deaf and 
dumb persons amounts to 225 ; this is about the 
proportion observable in other countries, that 
is to say, about one deaf and dumb person in 
1000 ; but what is singular, in the case of Zurich, 
is that the deaf and dumb are distributed very un- 
equally in different parts of the Canton. In one 
commune alone, containing 700 inhabitants, 11 
of these afflicted objects are counted, without any 
apparent cause assignable to local peculiarities. 
Nineteen families are reckoned, in every one of 
which there are two deaf and dumb members, two 
are mentioned, in each of which there are three, 
and there is one instance of a family having noless 
than four. One case is recorded of a girl ofeleven 
ey of age, who was not only deaf and dumb 
ut blind also, so that she had no means of re-~ 

ceiving sensation but by the smell and touch. Of 
the total number of deaf and dumb above men- 
tioned, there were 169 who, with the excep. 
tion of deafness, and the deprivation of speech, 
the consequence of: the want of the faculty of 
hearing, had no other infirmity, either corpo. 
real or intellectual, and were therefore fully ¢ 





pable of receiving education. 
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aot of the Weather in the South of France. 
—According to a communication submitted to 
the Academy of Sciences of Paris, on the part 
of M. Arago, and made to him in a report from 
M. Daubuisson, the thermometerat Toulouse du- 
ring the severe cold felt in France, between the 
26th of December and 3rd of January, remain- 
ed but a little above the point to which it had 
fallen at Paris, with one exception. This was on 
the 28th of December, the day of the most ex- 
treme cold, both at Paris and Toulouse. At the 
the latter place, the thermometer on that day 
fell as low as 15° 1’ below Zero (Réaumur) 
while at Paris, it did not go below 14° 5’. In 
1820, which was one of the severest winters ever 
known in France, the thermometer at Toulouse 
did not descend below 13° 8’, 


Materia Medica of Sierra Leone.—It appears, 
from a remark recently made by Mr. Frost, the 
ex-director of the Medico- Botanical Society, that 
he had, through the medium ofa friend, procured 
the whole Materia Medica of Sierra Leone, or 
the list of the remedies which the natives use, 
and that successfully, for the cure of the disease 
which so frequently proves fatal to Europeans. 
This same Materia Medica, it should seem, is 
now in the possession of the Society; and this 
being the case, we hope that learned body will 
lose no time in directing their Professors to lay 
before the public a correct description of the na- 
ture, uses, properties and doses, of each plant, 
and the diseases in which they are to be admi- 
nistered, so that such medical men as government 
may send to that unfortunate colony, may be al- 
lowed every chance of securing themselves and 
their comrades from the evil influence of so per- 
nicious a climate. 

Cleaning Buildings.—At a recent sitting of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, the committee 
to whom the method of cleaning buildings, 
proposed by M. Chevalier, was referred for 
examination, made their report in favour of 
that method. We alluded to the plan of M. 
Chevalier when it was first submitted by him 
to the Academy. It consists in washing the 
face of the stone first with pure water, after- 
wards with water to which about a fortieth part 
of muriatic acid has been added; and again, a 
third time, with simple water. The committee, 
before pronouncing their opinion, had caused 
several comparative experiments to be made, 
and had constantly found the process recom- 
mended by M. Chevalier more advantageous 
than that of scraping, which has hitherto been 
resorted to for removing the black erust which 
forms on old buildings. They found the clean- 
ing by the former means more quickly effected, 
more economical, and, what they considered a 
still greater advantage, that the sculptured orna- 
ments of a building are not liable to be in the 
least effaced by it. At a subsequent sitting of 
the Society, however, a paper was read from 
Dr. Herpin, of Metz, communicating the re- 
sults of observations made by him as to the con- 
sequences of employing muriatic acid for the 
purpose above mentioned. He objects to the 
recipe of M. Chevalier, on the ground that, al- 
though it may whiten the walls, the use of it is 
attended with one very great inconvenience, 
for that the stones on which it has been em- 
ployed acquire very decided hygrometric pro- 
perties, so that, in the winter which follows the 
operation, they will be constantly covered with 
damp. This effect of the muriatic acid, it is 
observed, is easily to be conceived, since it is 
known to form, with lime, a deliquescent salt. 
M. Herpin, however, does not uphold the sys- 
tem of scraping, but suggests that sulphuric 
acid, properly diluted, would be a good liquid 
for washing buildings, as that acid, in combina- 
tion with lime, forms a plaster, which must con- 
tribute to the whiteness of the walls. 


The Arts auxiliary to human happiness.—Some 
time ago, an eminent merchant haying given a 





considerable sum of money for one of Glover's 
landscapes, was induced to state to a friend his 
reason for having expended so large a sum on a 
icture. He said he was unhappy and harassed 
y the cares of business. “On this little quiet 
landscape,” he added, “over which the artist 
has breathed so much beauty and repose, when 
I return home in the evening, after the toils and 
anxieties of the day, I shall sit gazing and mus- 
ing hour after hour: I shall in this way utterly 
forget the world, and rest my vexed and wearied 
spirit on the wings of some peaceful dream.” 





UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, Jan 23.—On Thursday last, the venerable 
Samuel Butler, Archdeacon of Derby, and D.D., of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, was admitted to an ad 
eundem degree in this University. 

Same day the following degrees were conferred : 

Master of Arts.—Rev. Peter Hall, Brasenose Col- 
lege ; Rev. Henry Thorpe, Fellow of St. John’s. 

Bachelors of Arts.—Charles Richard Littledale, Wm. 
Emmanuel Page, Frederic Biscoe, John Robert Hall, 
and Henry Partington, Students of Christ Church ; 
John Dryden Pigott, Christ Church; Matthewman 
Mandueil and Thomas Tyssen Bazely, Queen’s College. 

CameBnipcGe, Jan. 29.—On Saturday last, George 
Thackeray, Esq., Fellow of King’s College, was ad- 
mitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Coleman’s Random Records, 2 vols. 12mo. 12. 1s.— 
Caillé’s Travels in Timbuctoo, 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
—Darnley, 3 vols. 12mo. bds. 1d. Ils. 6d.—Country 
Curate, 2 vols. 12mo. bds. 12. 1s. 0¢.—Hall on Loss of 
Blood, 8vo. bds. 9s.—Judson’s Memoirs, Svo. 5s.—John- 
son’s English Gardening, Svo. 9s.—Kelly’s Times of 
Trial, 1 vol. 12mo, 10s. 6d.— Lawrie Todd, 3 vols. 12mo. 
bds. 12. lls. 6¢d.—Family Classical Library, Vol. Il. 
4s. 6d.—Family Library, Vol. X. being Vol. Il. of 
Painters, 5s.—Milner’s Sermons, bds. 10*s.—Moore’s 
Life of Byron, Vol. I. 4to. bds. 22. 2s.—Manners of the 
Day, 3 vols. 12mo. bds. 1/. 11s. 6d.— Waverley Novels, 
Vol. IX. 5s.—Morrison on Mental Diseases, 8vo. 2d 
edit. 12s.—Old Court, 3 vols. 12mo. bds. 1/. 11s. 6d.— 
Pincey’s Code of Health, bds. 10¢. 6¢.—Clark on the 
Teeth, new edit. 6s. 6d.—Strange’s Law of the Hin- 
doos, 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


O ADVERTISERS.—FOREIGN QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW.—The increasing circulation of this 
Journal rendering it a desirable medium for Advertising, the 
Proprietors will continue to give a Sheet, or more, in each Num- 
ber, which will be open for the insertion of Advertisements of 
Books, and of all other descriptions, on the following moderate 
erms :— 
Not exceeding Eight Lines £0 9 0] Halfa Page....£1 5 0 
For every additional Line 0 1 ©] Whole Page.... 2 2 0 
Bills, Prospectuses, Catalogues, &e. will be inserted at the 
price of Two Guineas, if under a Sheet, and Three Guineas for a 
whole Sheet. Advertisements intended for insertion in No. X. to 
be sent to the Publishers, No. 30, Soho-square, before the 13th 





February. Bills will be received till the 16th. 
On Monday next, February I, price 2s. 6d. 
HE FIRST NUMBER of FRASER’S 


MAGAZINE for TOWN and COUNTRY. 

Contents: —‘“* Our Confession of Faith,” by the Author of 
* Whitehall’—American*Poetry—The Philosophy of Catholicism 
—The Delage, a Paraphrase from the German of Gesm r, by Joba 
A. Herand, Eeq.—Jean Paul Friedrich Richter’s Review of 
Madame de Staéi’s ‘ Allemagne’—The Standard-Bearer, a Ballad 

panish—Lines from the Arabic—Captain Basil Hall, on 
Mechanics’ Institutes—Posthumous Renown—A Legend of Mac 
Alister More—The Fallen Chief, from the Arabic—On Poetical 
Genius—Architectural Design ai ecoration—Hore Gallice 
No. 1., Elizabeth of England—The Hurons, a Canadian Tale, by 
the Author of ‘ Sir Andrew Wylie’—West Indian Sketches, No.1., 
sivas with a Pirate—Mr. Robert Montgomery’s ‘Satan, 
&c. 





futeies be James Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London; and 
John Boyd, Edinburgh. 





Chilblains, Rheumatism, Sprains, &e. 
UTLER’S CAJEPUT OPODELDOC,— 
Cajeput Oil, which is the basis of this Opodeldoc, has been 
long esteemed on the Continent, as a remedy for Chronic Rheu- 
matism, S ic Affections, Chilblains, Palsy, Stifiness, and 
Enlargement of the Joints, Sprains, Bruises, and Deafness; and 
the experience of late years, in England, proves that it merits 
the high character given of it by the most eminent of the pro- 
fession, in those obstinate plaints. Being combined in the form 
of ¢ idoc, it is rendered more penetrating, and consequently 
much more efficacious as an external application. Rubbed upon 
the skin, by means of flanuel, or the warm hand, it allays morbid 
irritation Of nerves, invigorates the absorbents, and accelerates 
the circulation. 

Sold ia Bottles, at 2s. 9d, by Messrs. BUTLER, Chemists, Cheap- 
side, corner St. Paul’s, London ; Sackville-street, Dublin Princes- 
street, Edinburgh :— ~- and Co, 6 perth Te we and 
220, ew-street :—and the principal Draggis whom may 
be had, MWRSHALL'S UNIVERSAL CERATE, an excellent re- 
medy for Chilblains when broken; used also in Scalds, Burns, 

In Bowes at 1s. 1hd. and 29. Od. 


Ask for BUTLER’S CAJEPUT OPODELDOC, 








Family Library. 
This day is published, illustrated with seven Engravings, 5s. 
0. X. of THE FAMILY LIBRARY, 


‘olume of LIVES of the most Eminent 


being the Second V. 
BRITISH PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECTS. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





SCHOOL and COLLEGE BOOKS, 


Just published, by A. J. VALPY, M.A, Red Lion-court, Fleet- 
street, London; and may be bad of all Booksellers, 


CHOOL and COLLEGE GREEK 
CLASSICS, with ENGLISH NOTES, QUESTIONS, &e. 

_Atthe express desire of many eminent Schoolmasters, Mr. 
Vaipy bas commenced the pubtication of a SERIES of such por- 
tious of the GREEK AUTHORS as are chiefly read in the apper 
classes of Schools and in Colleges. The best Texts are adopted, 
aud the CairicaL and ExrLanavory Nores are presented, it is 

resumed, in a more inviting and accessible form than those of 

atin Commentators, by avoiding that profuseness of annotation 
which frequently anticipates the ingenuity, supersedes the indus- 
try, and retards rather than promotes the improvement of the 
pupil. Examination QuxsTions, adapted to the points dis- 
cussed in the Notes, Inpexes, are also added; and the 
Series, it is hoped, will i ac i i d to 
the niceties and elegancies of Greek Literature, and to the pera- 
sa! of that portion of the relics of antiquity which is best calcu- 
yated to interest a yoathfal mind. 

Each volume will be sold separately ; and it is intended that al 
shall be published in a cheap duodecimo form. 

The following are already published :— 

Evatpipes.—Hecupa. By the Rev. J. R. Major, Master of 
Wisbeach School, and of Trin. Col. Camb. Ss. 

Mepea, By the Same, 5s.—Pucniss, 5s. 

Sornoc.es.—Epirt sty RANNUs. By the Rev, J. Brasse, D.D. 
late Fellow of Trin. Col. Camb. 5s.—CEpipus Cotoneus, 58.— 
ANTIGON £, 58.—TRACHINIA, 55. 

Anapasis of XEnoPHon : the text improved, chiefly according 
to Hutchinson; with English Explanatory Notes and [ilustrations 
of Idioms from Viger, &c.; Examination Questions, and copious 
Indexes. By F. C. Belfour, M.A., Oxon, F.R.A.S., LL.D. In 
1 vol. post #vo. price Ks. 6d. bds. 

DemostTHENes. Oratio Phill 





ica 1.; Olynthiaca I. {1. et 
Ill. ; de Pace ; Aschines contra mosthenem ; et Demosth, de 
Corona. With Eogtish Notes, Questions, &c. By E. H. Barker. 
ts. 6d. bds. 

Tuucypipes, Heroporvs, &c. will speedily be published on 
the same plan. 


2. Greek Gradus: or Greek, Latin, and 
English Prosodial Lexicon; containing the tnteqpevtation, in Latin 
and English, of all words which occur in the Greck Poets, from 
the earliest period to the time of Ptolemy Philedelphaus, and also 
the Quantities of each Syllable, thus combining the advantages of 
a Lexicon of the Greek Poets and a Greek Gradus; for the use 
of Schools and Colleges. By the Rev. J. Brasse, B.D. late Fel- 
low of Trin. Coll. Camb. vo. 24s. bds. 

“The indefatigable application required in the compilation of 
the Greek Gradus is manifest; and we heartily recommend the 
work as supplying a desideratum in our school-books, aud 
likely to be advantageously used to a very wide exteut.”"— 
Literary Chronicle, 


8. Second Greek Delectus; or New Analecta 
Minora; intended to be read in Schools between Dr. oleate 
Greek Delectus, and Daizeli’s Analecta Majora. With English 
Notes, and a copious Greek and English Lexicon. By the Rev. 
F. Valpy, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb., and one of the Masters of 
Reading School. 8vo. 9s. 6d, 

4. Viger on the Idioms of the Greek Lan- 
guege ; translated into English and abridged, by Rev. J. Seager. 
vo. 9s. 6d, boards. 

“When you have a spare half hour read Vigerus. Consul 
him again andagain, and read him a third time white you are in 
statu pupiliari. Have the book almost by heart.”—Dr. Parr's 
Letter to Dr, C. P. Burney. 

Hoogeveen on the Greek Particles. 
Same. 7s. Gd. Also, 


Bos Ellipses, 8s. 6d. By the same. 


Of the same may be had, 


By the 














































s. d, s a. 
Valpv’s Greek Grammar... 6 6 , Second Greek Delectus ** 5 6 
SchrevelusLexicon,Greck Latin Deiectus .....0-+++ 26 
and English; much im- Second Latin Delectus .. 6 6 
proved, aad words add- Verence’s Andrian, Eng- 
Cd, Dds... cecceseeesseee 16 6| lish Notes...... coon 2 O 
Dictionary of =Latin Latin Grammar .....e00+. 2 6 
Phiasex, by Robertson, atin Vocabulary . 20 
improved Edition ...... 15 0 5 6 
Analecta Latina Majore, | Latin Dialogues... ..+++ 2 2 6 
! itia et Se- 
al.G «+010 *| ngl. Notes, 
irec’ ° 
quities, 2d Ed.. -15 0) Germany and of 
Entick’s Latin and giish Tacitus, English Notes, 
Dictionary ; greatly im- by the same......++++.. 5 6 
roved by the Rev. J. Poetical Chronology of 
UIDIOCK oes seeereeessees 6 o| Ancient and English 
Howeri Ilias; with Eng- | __ History ....secceeeeees 26 
ish Notes @ the first | Mythology ...-sccsesesss 0 
Six Books....... eondmen 19 6) Cicero de Officiis, with 
Homer's Iliad, Hevne .... 6 6 Engtish Notes....-0.+++ 6 0 
Gradus, without Verses or | Grotius, English Notes.. 6 0 
pee cseeseseecees 6  Epistois Ciceronis ...... 7° 
Horace, with English | C. Nepos, with English 
N eecccccscccces essere 6 0| Notes and Questions, by 
Horace, no Notes,....... 3 36 
A neat Edition of ‘Virgil, pase 26 
temo. 3d Ed. .....0+--. 3 6, etamorph. d 46 
The same, with English | L Prosody, by ditto .. 3 6 
Notes, from Delphin, | Epitome Sacra Historie, 
&c. no Ordo.,.....+ eesee 7 6| English Notes 8 © 
The same, with Heyne’s | French Pronunciation... 1 6 
Text and Delphin Latin } New Reader, Classical and 
Notes, no Ordo ...++00+ 8 6 oun ta 36 
‘@sar’s § Commentaries, | Gree! ment, 3 ¥ 
: seseeseeeee 8 6| 8¥0. Engtish Notes, by 
Saas we Valpy .ncceccsecesee82 5 0 
cecccccccs 6 | Greek Septuagint, with 
Juvenal, Text only, 12mo, 3 6| Apocrypha, 1 vol. sve. 
Ditto, English Notes .... 5 6| ds. for Students to use 
Elegantiw Latine........ 4 6| at Church, &......£1 1 0 
Second Latin Exercises .. 2 6 | Euclid Cards, with Pro- 
6| blems and Demo: 


First Latin Exercises...... 1 nstra- 
Greek Delectus ecccecceee 4 O tions, Wc. by Brasse,... 6 @ 


+4t Ask for VaLry’s Editions of the above, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 











FRENCH PLAYS. 
Theatre Royal, ce Opera House. 
On Monday, will be pe UNE HEURE DE MARIAGE- 
which, .- — iT. 
To conclude SS ie aed phvcialite in which M. Potier 
The eT Noi and Gent 


be on ayy 


pal ¢ ter. 
ribers, Ac. ae respectfully in- 
Performances of Fazncu Pxays will 
ms of Pe until Lent, 





Constable's Miscellany. 


This day is published, > .6d.; or on fine paper, price 5s. 
}, containing 
HE LIFE of HERNAN CORTES. 
By DON TELESFORO DE TRUEBA Y COSIO. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co.; and Constable and Co. 


Edinbur; 
eh Where may be had, by the same Author, 


Gomez Arias, a Romance, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
price 27s. 


This day is published, in 1 vol, crown 8vo. price 12s. 
EMOIRS of the TOWER of LONDON, 
orn Weigh iby a Series of Engravings on Wood, by 


Branston and W 
aeiiton. to the Dobe of Wellington. 

The lite: ae ype J. Britton and | E. W. Brayley, Fellows of 
the Societ Anti &e. ‘great variety of His- 
torical ai hiographicalX Anecdotes, as well as some curious and 

i g this and National 
Fortress by Pa ~ <a 


London: Hurst, Chance, and Co, 65, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 

















Dedicated, by permission, to the Hon. the East India Company. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 2ts., with Plates, 
WWAsRATINE and SUCCESSFUL RE- 

SULT of a VOYAGE in the SOUTH SEAS. Performed 
by Order of the GOVERNMENT of BRITISH INDIA, to ascer- 
tain the ACTUAL FATE of LA PEROUSE’s EXPEDI ITION. 


By the CHEVALIER CAPT, P. DILLON, 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Church-yard, 


Third Edition, 
AD blished, by Clementi and Co. Cheapside, 
DY, THE SILVER MOON SHINES 
otk, ” The third edition of this very popular 
= sa by JOHN BARNETT, price 2s., is now ready 


The Songs, Duetts, &c. in“ Sall Alley,” 
see, ray 





Dedicated, by permission, | vo H. S. Long, Esq. Upton-on- 


This day is erg yg be ye Six im, price 1s. 6d* 
Part |. of a New Work, en’ 

HE SPORTSMAN’S VOCAL ‘CABIN ET, 

mprising an extensive Collection of original Sougs and 

Ballads ‘relative to Field Sports, viz. 


Racing, Shooting, Archery, 
eee Hawking, Cric ice. 
Coursing, Angling, &e. &e. &c. 








With explanatory Notes, Ac. by Leg el ARMIGER, Editor 
of ‘ Howitt’s British Prese 


T. Griffiths, Wellington-street, aii, 





nm Monday n 
Bb of the FIVE SENSES: edited by 
the Author of ‘ The € an of 


. The Lost Heir ; "a oe. In 3 vols. 
. Creation; a Poem. By William Ball. 
. Charity Bazaars; a Poem. 2s. 6d. 
. Bacon’s Life of Francis the First, the Con- 
temporary of Charles sth, Henry 8th, Leo 10th, and Solyman the 
or 2dedition, with additions. 2 vols. 8V0- 
. The Romance of History. New Series. 
-.. ols. 
“ Strong and vivid pictures of the past.”—! Monthly Review. 
“* Valuable presents at this season.” —New Monthly Mag. 
* A vast store of romantic deed and wild adventure.” —Literary 
Gazette. 
7. The Art of Dancing. By C. Blasis. With 
+ aaa and pers msi arranged for the piano- 


cr > co bo 





a fe w days, 3 vols. 8vo, 


RAVELS. in the MOREA. 
By WILLIAM MARTIN LEAKE, F.R.S, 
} John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Nearly ready, foolscap 8vo. 
ONSOLATIONS in TRAVEL; or, The 
LAST DAYS of a PHILOSOPHER. 
By Sir HUMPURY DAVY, Bart. 
President of the Royal Society. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Days of Fly-Fishing, a new edition, with 
Plates and Wood-cuts, 12s. 





‘This day, a new edition, post Svo. 10s. 6d. with numerous Wood 
Engravings of original Portraits and Subjects of Luterest, 


HE GOLD-HEADED CANE. 


** The Gold-Headed Cane is a modest little volume, containing 
sketches of the Lives and Manners of our most eminent Phy- 
sicians, from Radclitie to — and composed in a style lively, 
graceful, often h to attract the unpro- 
fessional reader. We + Ag tt were generally circulated.”— 
Quarterly Review. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








This day, post Svo. 8s. 6d. 


OREST SCENES and INCIDENTS in 
the Wilds of NORTH AMERICA, 
By GEORGE HEAD, Esq. 

“ We have been led to talk of Robinson Crusoe by the narra- 
tive of Mr, Head, who is a sort of Robinson Crusoe in his way. 
We have perused his work with considerable pleasure.” —W est- 
minster Review. 

“The ‘ Rough Notes’ of Captain Head on his gallop across 
South America, are not more unlike ordinary travels than this 
Diary of a winter’s journey in — bmn and a summer 
residence in the woods there. The whole book is writteu ina 
lively aud agreeable spirit.” Quarterly Review. 

In post 8vo. 9s. 6d., Third Edition, 
Rough Notes taken during some rapid 
rneys across the Pampas and among the Andes. By Captain 
. Bond Head. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Bilious and Liver Complaints. 


S a mild and effectual remedy for those 
disorders which originate in a morbid action of the Liver 

and Biliary Organs, namely, eno weg be saat cad Apne, Head- 
ache, Heartburo, Fiatulencies, . Affections of 
the Liver, &e. &e. DIXON'S” ak TIDILIOUS | PILLS (which do 
not contain mercury in any shape) lave met with more general 
approval than anys other Medicine pos an They unite every 
th successful effect; and re 
quire no ponnernty /f continewent ee during their ' — ao 
Soren climates, where the consequences of redundan' 

Vitiated bile are so prevalent and alarming, they are an Invaluable 
and efficient protection. They are likew! J rem uliarly calculated 
to correct disorders ge from excesses o' to restore 
the tone of the stomach, to remove most yp — 14, occa- 
sioned by irregularity of the bowels. 

Sold in Boxes, at 2s. 9d., ape 1ls., and 22s., by am, 
BUTLER, Chemists, Cheapside, corner St. Paul's, London ; S: 
Ville-street, Dublin; Princes-street, Edinburgh :  davory ‘and C Co. 
136, New Bond-street, and 220, Regent-street ; and the principal 


The 6s. Rooney heretofore sold are discontinued, and the 
4d sated Se ee, by which a considerable saving 
wi 








forte. 1 vo 
mi: 
8. The Jew; a Seok. n 8 vols. 
e Printed for = ward Ball, New Public Subscription Library, 26, 
» Ca f . 








On Monday, the Ist of February, 1830, will be published, price 
2s. 6d., with af feast Four Elegant Engravings, and a Portrait 
of the fate Sir Thowas Lawrence, from an actual Sketch taken 

- inthejLecture Room of the Royal Academy, on his last appear- 
ance, No. | of an Improved Series of 


YHE LADY’S MAGAZINE; or MIRROR 
of the BELLES LETTRES, MUSIC, FINE ARTS, DRAMA, 
FASHIONS, &c. 

In announcing the ofan d Series of this 
popular Work, the Proprietors are merely following the course 
of their predecessors ; who, availing themselves of every novelty 
which could render a Periodical amusing, have, for upwards of 
fifty-nine years, kept the lead ge those Magazines which 
have contributed to the amusement of the Female Reader, aud 
meintained for it, up to the present day, a pre-eminence undis- 
puted and indxpuiable. The number of rivals which have ap- 
peared and disap ared during the long and successful public 

y’s Mayazine,”? have confirmed an i eae 
—_ expressed, oe not hastily formed, that no rival can be sup- 
an equal scale of embellishment and literary taleut, 
Without poy ‘ncrensed charge to the reader, or an irrecoverable 
outlay by the Proprietors: whichever of’ these mey have been 
adopted, the result has been the same ; and, although the xd 
favour may have been re divided for a time, 

y’s Magazine”? has never favoured =a: 
among the rank and fashion of the United “Kingdom, and of no 
small portion of their Continental neighbou 

The commencement of a New Series at the present period is 
called for by the increased resources of the Work, and a partial 
change in the Literary Department; and it is undertaken to give 
many soliciting friends an opportanity of beginning a new set. 

rofessions at any length would be idle. To the present readers 
of the work the Editor of the “* Improved Series” submits the first 
number, with a confidence that they will discover an accession of 
apa) in Le of the contributions ; and to those Ladies who ma 
be induced to become Subscribers, he an, a comparison wi 
any fashionable qe pone which may claim a rivalry. The Editor 
feels it necessary to observe, that, although supported by the most 
yeti writers of the day, the contributions of old friends are 
still invited : and whether the artless effusions of a young aspi- 
rant to ae fame, or the more matured writings of the nee 
plished scholar, they will, if admissible, be inserted as free 
ever, or, on and sufficient Teasons, ttully declines. 
Young authors must brook disappointments: it ts not always 
first aitempts by many that succeed, even with those who ripen 
into exceliense; and this must be remembered. The contriba- 

tions particularly acceptable, are letters from visitors at watering 

es, from seuvehore from abroad, in short, from everywhere; 

the descriptions of} balls, theatres, routs, fashions; sketches 

of curiosities, antiquities. romantic scenery, &c. The distinguish- 

ing | ceeanes of the Magazine will be rved; te embellish- 

vely improved and varied; and with these obser- 

vadions the Editor concludes what Readers ill receive as the 
usdal address at the commencement of a new volume. 

Contents of No.1. 

Agne in London. Bath, 1825: Bath, 1830. Whist. The Ban- 
dit. Insurance Office for Beauty. Poetical Description of Pére 
la Chaise in the month of May. ae, an unpublished Tale, 
from the Original of = sirablan ights’ Entertainments. 





Power and Influence of The Farewell. The First Flower. 
Story of an Italian Caen. “ 
views.—Moore’s Life of Lord Byron ; ery’s Satan ; 
The Young Lady’s k, and other moir of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. Musical Review. Fine Arts. Science. The 


Drama. Varieties. Public 1 Fashion 
able Arrangements for the month of February. Births, Mar- 





ri 

‘Ad dvartisements, 4 &c. for Review; No- 
tices of Fashionable Satemeet Rew its, Parties ; Births, "Mar- 
ri » KC. 5 5 .% all comiuaiations, to be forwarded for 
pa be tor to strand chapter — 


Row. ited 
Fomage, Porat Hows 





Colonel Tod’s History of Rajpootana. 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty. 


. i. 148. 6d. illustrated with an original 
tn.) vol, papel do. satan 0 st. ¢ Ss SSS 


HE. ANNALS and ANTIQUITIES of 
cides or, The Central and Western Rajpoot 


States oi India. 
Lieat.-Colonel JAMES TOD, 
Late Politizal Agent to the Western Rajpoot States. 
The entire work will consist of two volumes; the present vo- 
lume, which forms a complete work in a contains a Geogra- 


Sketch of Rajpoota History © Ho ay Tribes, 
etch of their Fouts caer Anuals of Mewer, Be 
blishments, Festivals Cc eee of the Rajpoots, and - yy per- 


sonal Narrative of the Author 

Specimens of the splendid Eneravings may be seen at the Pub- 
lishers’, Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill; and Caikin and 
Budd, 118, Pail Mall. 








New Edition of the E dia Bri i 
On the 31st March 1830, wili be published, Part First, price 6s.+ 
of a new, greatly improved. cheap Euition of the 
NCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
being the Seventh, including the recent Supplement to 
that Work. ro Preliminary Dissertations on the History of 
the Sciences. the late Professors STEWART and PLAYFAIK, 
and by the tight Hon. Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH and Professor 
LESLIE. Hlustrated with a new set of Engravings on Steel. To 
Pd published in Monthiy Parts, aud completed in Twenty Volumes 
arto. 


Edited by Professor NAPIER. 
MODE AND TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 

1. By augmenting the contents of the , but without de- 
creasing ges = the type, the work, w' le inuch improved in 
the great exten- 
sion of its er, 4 Twenty Quarto Nolenea Reckapaicly printed 
on paper of a superior quality; twenty volumes of the present 
being nearly equal to cwonty- four of the former Editions. Fach vo- 
jume will co ape re ramp a rer aoe ab capers | 
of matter than any similar rs ho 
themselves distinctly pled ed to the I Public, that the work shall “4 
on any account, ch Tee a Volumes ; their present con- 
nae belief, at the same time, being, that it will be compicied in 

wenty. 

2. The pa mblication will proceed in Monthly Parts, of which 
Six will! As 4 a volume; each thus averaging above 133 
pages. rst Part will be published on the 3ist of March 
1830. As th the ak is already far advanced at press, and as 
printing of the whole will be finished long before the expiration 
of the pares required for ianing the successive Monthty oy 
the Subscribers will have the jon, as soon as the whole is 
printed, of completing at once H wir copies of the work, or of 
abiding’ by the publication in Parts till the end of the Series. 

3. Each Part will be sold for Six a thus making the 
Ee of a Quarto volume, of 800 ample pages, only Thirty -six 

llings—a price very considerably lower than that any 
similar publication of the day ; = by when the quantity of 
matter in each volume, the wal Be f Paper and Printing, the 
numerous Engravings, and the ability of the Articles, are taken 
i account, must be allowed to place the work in a — ad- 

antageous point of view. Considering its execution and extent, 
it will, indeed, present mp oe og Di of Human Knowledge 
that has yet appeared i n Britain, in convenient form of a 
Dictionary, 

Printed for Adam Black, Edinburgh: Simpkin and Marshall; 
Whittaker, Treacher and Co.; and ilton and Adams, Lon- 
don: Jou Cumming, Dublin; and to be had of all Booksellers, 











TERRO-METALLIC TEETH. 
M* A. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist to their 


oe eer Hig yhoo we the Princess Augusta, the Duchess of 
of Orieans, ee of the cele- 
Saved tery ad the Dake TEETH, 64, LOWER GROs- 
VENOR-STREET, (removed from 43, New Bond-street,) begs 
leave to announce to the Nobility and be op that he a 
tinues, with the greatestsuce neale preva X, upon unerri 
ey les, according to his highly- te = lan, TERRO. 
LLic, NATURAL, and ARTIFICIAL TEETH, (from one 
to ow a te set); which will be guaranteed to restore to the 
wearer all the advantages of the genuine ones in Articulation and 
Mastication, and cannot, in app » be any way di 
from the By ome 
Mr. A.J. especially solicits attention to his peculiar and mach- 
‘oved method of stopping decayed Teeth with his ANODYNE 
¢ MENT, (thereby allaying in one minute the most excruciating 
pain,) ‘which meaus oe and tender Teeth are wholl: 
reserved from the progress of decay, and rendered msetul, 
is unrivalled paration will not d the 
the stomach, Tesists com ly the effects of acids, “RY 
sphericair, &e.—The personal attention of Members of the Faculty 
to the above-named inventions, and their — of ape lication by 
Mr, A. J. is respectiully invited, and would be highly esteemed. 
N.B. Cleaning, and every Operation pertaining to Dental Sar- 
gery.—At home from 10 tiil 4. 


Colds, Coughs, Asthmas, &c. 


UTLER’S PECTORAL ELIXIR.—Ex- 
penetee during $4 long wm ported has incontestab! 


proved 
t efficacy of t in all cases of Ubibs, 
COUGHS, and ASTHMA Tie APRECTIONS 


promoting ze atle 
expectoration, it 2 shortly relieves the gt fo of a slight or 
recent Cold, and a few doses are generally sufficient to remove 
those which "neglect has conteree more confirmed and obstinate 
and which are accompanied with Cough, Spitting of Blood, | 
other serious pm ge Its peculiar balsamic powers tend to 
beal soreness, and allay the irritation of the lungs, in cases of 
an gh ana: in Asthmatic Affections it assists and gives freedom 


Sold in ia Bottles, at 2s. $d. Messrs. BUTLER, Chemi 
Cheapside, corace &. Paul’s, B. Aa Sackville — I Dublin; 
eveneen street, Edinburgh; ny Soeere and Co, 136, New Bond- -street, 
a 
may be had BUTLER BAL BALSAMIC ie cata in in ecent 
Coughs, Hoarse: and 
flexible, and protec: 

In Boxes, 1s. hd. 
N.B, Ask for BUTLER’S PECTORAL ELIXIR. 











Protecting is organs from rom the ye i 





London : Printed by James Hotmes, Athenzum Office, 
4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Published by F. C. Wesriey, 165, Strand: 
Sold also Ww al Exc’ and M. Si 
mi doa coyote a nr pa 
pet ae ; J. SUTHERLAND, Edinburgh; and all 
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